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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Taxes and Spending (p. 6) 


Digest of the Article 


Our Federal government is faced 
with a budget problem. Unless expenses 
are reduced or income increased there 
will be a’ deficit next year. Such a 
deficit would have to be met by bor- 
rowing more money, and _ increasing 
the national debt. 

About 47 per cent of Uncle Sam’s 
total income comes from personal in 
come taxes; 27 per cent comes from 
taxes on corporation income; 16 per 
cent from excise taxes; and _ lesser 
amounts from tariff duties and other 
sources of income. The biggest share 
of expenses by far, 71 per cent, goes 
for past wars, national defense, and in- 
ternational aid. 

It seems likely that Congress will 
reduce excise taxes which were in- 
creased as a war measure. The Presi- 
dent, however, is determined that other 
revenue to make up this loss be raised. 
His suggestions include increasing taxes 
on big corporations and plugging loop- 
holes in existing tax laws. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 
To understand 


problem of raising taxes and spending 
the Federal government's income 


have students the 


Assignment 


1. In parallel columns list the gov- 
ernment’s major sources of income and 
major expenditures. 

2. What is an excise tax? Give ex- 
amples. 

3. Which of the taxes meets most 
closely the principle of levying taxes 
on those best able to pay? Defend vour 
selection. 


Motivation 

A French finance minister once said, 
“Taxation is the art of plucking the 
most feathers from a goose with the 


least amount of hissing.” What did he 
mean? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. If you were in Congress would 
you favor or oppose proposals to re 
duce this Defend your 
point of view. 

2. Which of the expenditures of our 


taxes year? 








Tips to Teachers 


For the first time the U.S. Bureau 
of the Budget has prepared a booklet 
entitled The Federal Budget in Brief, 
outlining in simple terms and with 
numerous charts the President’s pro- 
posed budget for 1950-51. The booklet 
is a valuable aid in studying the budget 
(see pages 6-7 of this issue) and Gov- 
ernment operations in general. A copy 
may be obtained by sending 20 cents 
(cash, check or money order — not 
stamps) to the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 


A 16-page teaching unit on the con- 
tents and importance of the Hoover 
Commission Report on reorganization 
ot the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment has been prepared by the Cit- 
Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port. The teaching unit, for use in so- 
cial studies classes, was written by J. 
Noel Deutscher, chairman of 
studies, Washington Irving 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

The report is available, together 
with reprints, bibliography, and other 
publications, from the Committee’s 
publications office, 15 West 46th 
Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Price is $1.00. 


Extra copies of Parts I and II of 
the February | issue of Senior Scholas- 
tic (which includes the 32-page CON- 
GRESS AT WORK) are available at 
20 cents per copy. Address Scholastic 
Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. 


1zens 


social 


High 


government would you be most re- 
luctant to reduce? Why? 

3. What connection is there between 
government income and business condi- 
tions in the country? 

4. Why should you be _ personally 
concerned with how 
the present 
budget? 


solves 
the 


Congress 


controversy over 


Summary 


Most congressmen are very cautious 
in deciding how to vote on tax ques- 
tions? Why? 


Activities 

1. Prepare a brief paper on the tax 
problem of your community, including 
sources of local income and expendi- 
tures. 

2. Construct a bar graph based on 
figures given in the “pie” on page 7. 

3. Interview your parents or other 
adults in the community on the tax 
load which they are carrying. Appro 
priate questions may be framed by the 


class. 


Election in Britain (p. 4) 


Digest of the Article 


This being the fifth year of the La- 
bor government's term of office, a gen- 
eral election held in Britain 
February 23. The race was close and 
the Labor party won in a “photo-finish.” 
Its majority was drastically reduced in 
comparison with the 1945 election. 

Election campaigns in Britain dif- 
fer radically from our own. They are 
shorter in duration and are marked by 
less fanfare. 

The contest in Britain was primarily 
between the Conservative and Labor 
parties. The basic issue was “How 
much socialism, if any, for Britain?” 
Both major parties favor the “welfare 
state” services — such as the National 
Health Act and the “cradle-to-grave” 
social security measures. But the Con- 
servatives opposed further nationaliza- 
tion. 

The Labor government in its second 
term is expected to slow down its na- 
tionalization program. 


was on 





2-T 


Aim 

To have students understand the is- 
sues and results in the recent British 
election and to compare British and 
American government. 


Assignment 


1. How did the Labor and Con- 
servative parties differ in their appeal 
to the voters in the February election? 

2. Which cabinet is more responsive 
to the wishes of the voters—the British 
or the U.S. cabinet? Defend your 
choice. 

3. How far have the British ad- 
vanced along the road of socialism? 
Describe the attitude of Conservatives 
toward Labor’s nationalization program. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you had been a voter in the re- 
cent British election, for which party 
would you have voted? Defend your 
choice. 

2. How do you explain the fact that 
a far greater percentage of eligible vot- 
ers cast ballots in British elections than 
in American national elections? 

3. What is your understanding of 
the term “welfare state”? Have we in 
the U.S. a “welfare state” by British 
standards? Explain. 

4. Republican party leaders in the 
U.S. recently declared that the Demo- 
cratic party is leading the U.S. along 
the road to socialism. What is your un- 
derstanding of the term “socialism”? 
How does it differ from communism? 
Do you agree with the Republican lead- 
ers? Defend your point of view. 


Pointers on Panel Discussions (p. 
13) 
Aim 


To give our pupils practice in con- 
ducting a panel discussion. 


Motivation 


When you're asked to take part in a 
round-table or panel discussion, do you 
become tongue-tied? Overbearing? 
Easily confused? 


Topics for Discussion 


Briefly summarize the five rules given 
in this article for preparing and taking 
part in a good panel discussion. Which 
of these rules apply most directly to 
your problems as a speaker? Why? 
What are the special duties of the chair- 
man of a panel discussion? Is it advis- 
able for an inexperienced team to start 
off with a highly controversial topic? 
Why or why not? What is the differ- 
ence between a panel discussion and a 
round-table discussion? 
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Coming Up! 
in future issues 
March 15, 1950 


Special 48-page Issue—The 
A Half Century of Ameri- 


Miracle 
of America: 
Achievement: 


ean Industrial 


I Saw It Happen, by M. R. Robin- 
son, president and publisher, Scholastic 
Magazines. How Did We Achieve It?, 
by Charles E. Wilson, president, Gen- 
eral Electric Company. How Can We 
Make It Better?, by Beulah Amidon, 
associate editor, The Survey. 

A Look to the Future (what’s ahead 
in your students’ lifetime): Forum dis- 
cussion by Sumner T. Pike, acting 
chairman, U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; Louis Bromfield, author; Paul 
G. Hoffman, Economic Cooperation 
Administrator; Burnham Finney, editor, 
The American Machinist; Dr. Alan 
Gregg, Director of Medical Science, 
The Rockefeller Foundation; and 
others. 

Productivity—Key to Plenty, a film- 
text presentation of the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films movie. 

U. S. A—Measure of a Nation, con- 
densation of the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s study of America present and 
potential resources. 

Short story: “Sailor in the Rain,” by 
Harlan Ware. Sports: Greatest Athletes 
of the Half Century. 


March 22, 1950 


American History in 
Hamlin Garland’s Son of the 


Border (Commager series). 


Literature: 


Middle 


March 29, 1950 


No issue—Spring recess 











Activities 

Taking any one of the less con- 
troversial subjects suggested in this arti- 
cle, organize a panel discussion to be 
conducted in class. Appoint a student 
chairman to supervise the preparation 
of the topic and the discussion itself. 
Set a definite time limit for the dis- 
cussion—30 minutes or a regular class 
period—and be sure that panel mem- 
bers keep within that time limit. 

2. When your students have gained 
confidence from this informal] activity, 
organize a second panel discussion on 
a more controversial subject—the labor 
question, Federal aid to education, the 
“welfare state,” etc. Present this sec- 
ond discussion in assembly or over the 
p.a. system. 


Almost a Hero (p. 15) 
Aim 

To show pupils that persistence plays 
a large part in vocational success. 


Motivation 

Be honest: Have several times, 
made up your mind about what you 
want to do with your life, and then be- 
come discouraged because of one or 
two setbacks? 


you, 


Topics for Discussion 

What problem inspires David to offer 
his services as a cornetist in the school 
trio? What is his motive for offering his 
services? How much does he know 
about playing the cornet? How does 
he sell his mother the idea of buying 
the brass cornet in the pawnbroker’s 
shop and of letting him take lessons? 
How does he get the money for the 
lessons and the mute? Who is David's 
teacher? Describe the relationship be- 
tween pupil and teacher. In what spe- 
cific ways does David make the most 
of the little time he has in which to 
prepare for the contest? Does he ever 
lose interest or become discouraged? 
What does this tell you about David? 
How does he react to the last-minute 
news that a cellist has taken his place 
in the trio? What sort of woman is 
David’s mother? In what ways does she 
demonstrate her loyalty to her son and 
her determination to help him? Is the 
courage of these two justified in the 
end? Explain. Comment on Louis Pa- 
gano’s remark to David: “Maybe you're 
a genius, but you sure don’t look it.” 
Does this story indicate that there is a 
possible value for the talented person 
in a few early disappointments and set- 
backs? Explain. 
Activities 

Have your pupils report on fa- 
mous Americans who refused to be 
daunted by obstacles and disappoint- 
ments along their path to success. Ex- 
amples: Carl Sandburg, Thomas Edi- 
son, Robert Fulton, Helen Keller. 

Ask your pupils to write an essay 
or a short story based upon personal 
experience — or observation. Theme: 
Lasting success isn’t something that’s 
won overnight. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 14) 

I. Britain’s Election: 1-Liberal; 
servative; 3-50 years. 

II. Spending and Taxes: a-1; 

e-3; £-3; g-3. 

III. Almost a Hero: l-a; 2- 
5-c; 6-a; 7-b; 8-a; 9-c. 

Word Game: Going Abroad at Home: 
a-5; b-1; c-2; d-3. a-4; b-2; c-l. a-5; b-4; 
d-3 


2-Con- 
b-4; c-3; 
c; 3-b; 4-b; 


c-2; 
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World’s Top Figure Ska 


(See exclusive interview-—page 22) 





Say What 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3. N.Y.—The Editors. 


Lear Editor 
Your special issue on satety (Jan. 18) 

was a great number—in tact, the best 

edition you have ever published! 
James Scoggen 
Lynwood (Calif.) H.S 
oe 7. . 

Dear Editor: 

In the safety issue, you discussed the 
question of whether teen-agers should 
be allowed to drive. If there is to be 
a minimum age limit tor drivers, why 
not a maximum age limit, too? I think 
it is as dangerous to let older people 
who are likely to have heart conditions 
o: other disabilities drive as it is to 
aliow inexperienced young people to 
drive. 

PM 
Mellon Jr H § 
Mt Lebanon, Pa 
. 7 
Dear Editor 

Could you be wrong, or has my his- 
tory book been deceiving me? In your 
very fine special section 
Work” (Feb 


on page 27 


‘Congress at 
Part Il). you state 
‘The 77th Congress set an 
all-time record It convened on Jan- 
1941, less than a month after 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor.” 
As I recall, Pearl Harbor was bombed 
on Decembe: 7, 1941 

P.S. 1 still think Sentor Scholastic is 
great 


I issue, 


tary 3 


Vorton Hoffman 


Bronx HS of Science, N Y C 


We certainly could be wrong. Mor 
tou. The 77th Congress convened 11 
months before the attack on Pear) Har- 
trom fan. 3, 
1942 and trom Jan. 5, 
16, 1942—an all-time rec- 


bo. and was in 
1941 to Jan. 2, 
1942 to Dec 
od —Ed 


session 


Dea: Editor 

Your Feb. 1 featured a pic 
ture of one Miss Marlene Bauer, 15 
vear-old Athlete of the Year, 
from Los Angeles, Calif. In a recent 
issue of the Brownwood Bulletin. ou 
local paper, there appeared a picture of 
a Miss Marlene Bauer, 15-year-old Wo- 
man Athlete of the Year, From Midland, 
Tex. 

I would like to know which is the 


cover 


Woman 


You Please! 


genuine Woman Athlete of the Year— 

the California Marlene or the Texas 

Marlene. Or are they both the same? 
Curiously, with 
six-shooter in hand 
Philip E. Isett 
Brownwood (Tex.) H.S 


Hold your fire, pardner! We meant 
ne offense to the Lone Star State. 
Apparently, Marlene’s tamily moved 
to Texas very recently. Marlene was 
born in South Dakota and learned her 
gol’ there; she began her tournament 
career in California, and is now (lucky 
girl!) a citizen of Texas. We don’t 
blame all three states tor wanting to 
claim her.—Ed 

. 
Dea Editor 

Your Career Club series is an es- 
sentia] teature of your magazine. I espe- 
cially enjoyed “Vocation in Paris” (Feb 
8). for I am a French major and have 
been wondering what opportunities 
might be open to me. Mr. Favel’s article 
suggested many interesting possibilities. 
Could you suggest any additional 
sources to which I might write for 
turther details on jobs abroad? 

Susan Bice 
Wakeeney, Kans 


Joseph Leemings book (Jobs That 
Take You Places, McKay, 1948), which 
M:. Favel mentioned in his article on 
jobs in toreign countries. lists the ad 
dresses of many orgariizations and bus- 
iness firms which 


abroad.—Ed 


send employees 


Dear Editor: 

In your review ot Dear Wife (“Follow- 
ing the Films,” Feb. 8), you mixed up 
the names of the actresses and the roles 
they played. Ruth, by Joan 
Caulfield, is the wite in the story, and 
Miriam (Mona Freeman) is the teen 
age: | have a good reason for noticing 
this error, because our senior class re- 
cently presented the play, Dear Ruth 

Delores Smith 
Canonsburg H_ §S., Strabane. Pa 


played 


Right you are, Delores. and thanks 
tor straightening us out. And thanks to 
the tollowing movie who also 
spotted this boner in our cast of char 
acters: Rosemary Shea, Immaculate 
Conception Academy, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Jo Ann Roseler, Convent of Sacred 
Heart, St. Joseph, Mo.; Sue Slack, Ard 
more (Pa.) H.S.; Ruth Ann Antolick, 
Charleroi, Pa.; Elaine Mock, Nelson 
(Wis.) H.S.; and Barbara Gatlin, Henry 
Grady H.S., Atlanta, Ga.—Ed 


tans 
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An interview with Five Teen-Age 


Visitors to America from Eastern Lands 


Asia 


on the March 


HAT surprised me most about 

the U.S. at first?” Eighteen-year- 
old Sabam Siagian from Batavia, Indo- 
nesia, answered promptly, “Cold milk. 
In Indonesia the milk is heated be- 
cause it is not pasteurized. But mostly 
we just eat rice and drink water. 

“I was also surprised to find that 
there are simple people like farmers 
and people in small towns in the U.S 
From Hollywood movies I had the im- 
pression that everyone in the U.S. lived 
like Clark Gable.” 

Sabam is one of 25 teen-agers visit- 
ing the United States from 16 coun 
tries of the Middle East and Southeast 
Asia—Egypt, Israel, Iraq, Iran, Leba- 
non, Burma, India, Ceylon, Indo-China, 
Indonesia, Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Syria, and Thailand! If you 
can spot al] those countries on the map, 
you would have made a big hit with 
the visiting teen-agers. 

The 25 visitors have been in America 
for ten weeks as delegates to the fifth 
annual New York Herald Tribune 
Forum for High Schools held March 4. 
They've been living for two-week pe- 
riods in the homes of U.S. teen-agers; 
they've also taken a grand tour of our 
country. 

We met them one day after the tour 
when they were visiting the annual 
student government conference of the 
New York Public High Schools. By 
now cold milk and tall buildings were 
“old hat.” The big things that im- 
pressed the visitors about the U.S. re- 
flected some of the needs of their own 
countries. 


Red Soil 


“What impresses me most,” declared 
Avigdor Ziv, 19, from Israel, “is the 
beauty and color of nature in the U.S.— 
the green trees, the blue lakes, and the 
red soil. And also the ways nature has 
been harnessed by the TVA (Tennessee 
Valley Authority) to produce electricity 
from water power. We need projects 


like that in Israel.” 


Sah r+ 


of Ind 


(right) and Mahine Pishdad of 





Iran visit a regional exhibit of Scholastic Art Awards. 


“What I find remarkable is the way 
so many things are democratic here,” 
Balakrishnan Nair, 17, from Travan- 
core, India, said. “I could not under- 
stand how mass education would be 
possible before I came. Now I see that 
what I have read about it is true.” 

“The freedom of boys and girls here 
in the U.S.,” Sabam (Indonesia) spoke 
up again, “is something we are work- 
ing for in my country. In Indonesia, as 
in many Eastern countries, social rules 
have always been very strict. A son 
does not discuss things freely with his 
father. A student would never say 
‘Hello’ to a teacher but only ‘Yes, Sir’ 
or ‘Yes, Ma’am. And boys and girls 
are not permitted to play tennis or go 
to parties together.” 


U. S. Can Learn, Too 


Their countries could learn from the 
U.S., our visitors agreed—and the U.S. 
could learn things from their 
countries, too. 

“For instance,” Avigdor stated, “I 
miss the feeling of brotherhood that 
people in Israel have. As I walk down 
the street here, I do not feel that all 
the people are working for a common 
aim as they are in Israel. They do not 
seem to have a feeling of unity.” 

In Israel, Avigdor is a member of a 
youth group, part of the Israel Scout 
Organization, which has been trained 
for building new settlements. The gov- 
ernment has leased land to this group 
of 100 high school graduates, 60 boys 
and 40 girls, and gives them supplies 
for a year. They erect pre-fabricated 
houses and start agriculture and manu- 
factures, until the new settlement can 
support itself. 

Avigdor, Sabam, “Bala” (as Bala- 
krishnan has been nicknamed in the 
U.S.) and many of the other visiting 
teen-agers come from countries that 
have been recently struggling for self- 
government. The studies of many of 


some 


these boys and girls were interrupted 
by World War II and turbulent times 
that followed it. 

“Bala,” now a student at University 
College, Trivandrum, India, contrib 
uted to India’s efforts for independence 
from Great Britain. He translated pam- 
phlets from English into Hindi, the 
language his people could understand. 

Soesilo Sardaid, from Jogja, Indo- 
nesia, was a member of the Indonesian 
Republican Students’ Army and fought 
the Dutch in 1947. “After the cease 
fire, I went to school again in Blitar.’ 


A New Way of Life 


Avigdor dropped out of school for 
some months to fight in the war with 
the Arabs and was wounded twice 
Then he returned to finish high school 

“Only 12 per cent of the 82 million 
Indonesians can read and write,” ex 
plained Sabam. “The Dutch did little 
for education in the 450 years they gov 
erned Indonesia. In spreading educa 
tion, we are handicapped by lack of 
equipment. My school has earth floors 
and wooden walls and we must learn 
our science on the blackboard because 
we have no equipment for a science 
laboratory.” 

“What Pakistan needs,” Nadira Aziz, 
18, of Saidpora, East Bengal, told us 
as she tossed her one thick pigtail over 
a shoulder, “is tools and machinery 
especially for flood control projects.” 

As an example, Nadira said that last 
year the Padma River of East Bengal 
had overflowed its banks. Homes, crops, 
and animals were lost. “When I visited 
the flooded area in a small boat to help 
comfort people, I realized the need fo 
flood control projects.” 

“The countries of the world must 
understand and help each _ other,” 
added Avigdor. “If their relations can 
be as friendly as those between the 
delegates to this Forum, there is no 
doubt that peace will be accomplished.” 





After vote is counted results are announced 
in each district while candidates watch. 


From British Info. Services Film 


What Now for Britain? 


HIS WEEK the newly elected Brit 
Tis: House of Commons holds its 

first regular meeting. It is a far 
different Commons from the one that 
disbanded on February 3 

In the last House of Commons the 
government party—the Labor party 
controlled 61.9 per cent of the seats. 
In the new Commons its majority is 
stripped down to a bare 50.4 per cent. 

The changed make-up of Commons 
was the result of the British general 
election held on February 23. On that 
day the British people re-elected their 
Labor government, but with the small 
est Parliamentary majority in more than 
a hundred years. 

Here is the “box score”: Of the 625 
seats in the House of Commons 
won 315 seats (only two above 
solute majority); 
Liberals, 
Communists, none 

But these figures tell only part of the 
storv. For their significance, it is neces 
sary to compare them with the results 
of the last election in July, 1945. This 
comparison reveals that Labor lost 78 
seats, the Conservatives gained 83 
seats; the Liberals dropped three seats; 
independents dropped 16 seats; and the 
seats 


Labor 
an ab 
296 


four 


Conservatives, 
nine; independents, 


undecided, one. 


Communists lost the only two 


held 


they 


British law Parliament must 
be elected at least once every five vears, 
at a time set by the prime minister. In 
Britain's election last month 85 per cent 
of the qualified voters went to the polls 

his is a much higher percentage than 
in U. S. Presidential elections.) There 
were four million new voters—young 
people who have reached voting age 
since the 1945 election 

In popular vote (the actual number 
of ballots cast), the Labor party shows 
an increase of 1,369,000 over the 1945 
election. On the other hand the oppo- 
sition Conservative party, led by Win 
ston Churchill, wartime prime minister, 
upped its popular vote by 2,516,000. 

So much for the cold statistics. What 
do they when translated into 
political reality? They mean that the 
British people returned the Labor gov 
ernment to power—but with a margin so 
slim that the government is a shaky, 
unstable one. 

Why? After all if you win a track 
race by a mere half-inch, you have won. 
There are no two ways about it. Why 
all this talk of instability? 

For the simple reason that under the 
British Parliamentary system, a govern- 
ment must have a majority in Commons 
of at least about 30 seats to feel secure. 
A government in Britain may be over- 


Under 


mean 


General Election 


thrown at any time if it fails to receive 
the support (“confidence”) of a simple 
majority of members of Commons. 

For example, if a number of Labor 
Members of Parliament are absent, a 
motion of “no confidence” in the gov- 
ernment may be brought up by the op 
position. And if a majority of those 
present support the motion, the govern 
ment must resign and a new election 
must be called. 

Another possibility is a “rebellion” by 
a small group within the Labor party 
on a particular issue. The margin is so 
that if a dozen Laborites vote 
against a government-sponsored meas 
ure, it would be sufficient to bring about 
the defeat of the Labor government 
It’s touch and go to that extent. 

Nonetheless, Labor Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee declared that he has 
every intention “to carry on.” He ex- 
plained that “as the House of Commons 
will contain a majority of Labor mem 
bers, it is the duty of the present ad 
ministration to in office, for 
the King’s government must be carried 
on.” 

Hence the Labor government will 
continue in office. How long it will 
stay in office is another matter. Some 
observers maintain that a new general 
election, possibly next fall, is inevitable 

Meanwhile, it is believed that the 
Labor government will slow down its 
pace of placing industries under public 
ownership. It may not go through with 
its plan to take over the steel industry. 
In foreign policy no change is likely) 
since there is little dispute in this field 
between the Laborites and the opposi 
tion. 


Cabinet Members Are M. P.’s 


Under the British governmental set 
up, the King is the nominal head of 
state. The important word in that sen- 
tence is “nominal.” For actually the 
King has less power than most presi- 
dents. The only rights still retained by 
him are “to advise, to encourage, and 
to warn.” The speech he reads at the 
opening of Parliament is “ghost-written” 
for him by the prime minister. 

Executive power is held by the cabi 
net, headed by the prime minister. The 
leader of the political party which con- 
trols a majority in the House of Com 
mons becomes prime minister. He 
chooses the members of the cabinet. 
Every cabinet officer must be a member 
of Parliament. 


close 


continue 





In the United States a member of the 
Cabinet is responsible only to the Presi- 
dent. In Britain the prime minister and 
his cabinet are responsible to Parlia- 
ment. They can be turned out of office 
at any time by an adverse vote (a vote 
of “no confidence”). 

There is also greater party loyalty in 
the British Parliament than in the 
United States Congress. Seldom, if ever, 
are party lines crossed. There is more 
party discipline and respect for party 
leadership. No M. P. (Member of Par- 
liament) would vote against a measure 
supported by his party or absent himself 
during an important vote in Commons. 
Defiance of this tradition has at times 
led to expulsion from the party, a prac- 
tice unheard of in the United States. 

It was the general election of July 
5, 1945 that ushered in the Socialist era 
in Britain. Of the 25,000,000 votes cast 
in that election, nearlv 12,000,040 went 
to the Labor party; about 9,000,000 to 
the Conservative party; another 2,000,- 
000 to the Liberal party (a once power- 
ful middle-of-the-road organization) ; 
and the rest to small parties and inde- 
pendents. The Communists polled less 
than 100,000 votes. 

Translated into Parliamentary seats, 
the 1945 vote gave Labor 393 out of 
the 640 places in the House of Com- 
mons; the Conservatives, 213; the Lib- 
erals, 12; and the Communists, two. 


Socialism by Stages 


In the 19-45 elections, the Labor party 
campaigned on a platform which prom- 
ised (1) nationalization (public owner- 
ship) of a number of industries; (2) a 
policy of full employment (“jobs for 


all”); (3) more and better housing; (4) 
improved educational facilities; (5) a 
national health service and social insur- 
ance; and (6) in international affairs, 
all-out support of the United Nations. 

The Labor party told the voters in 
that election that its “ultimate purpose” 
was the “establishment of the Socialist 
commonwealth of Great Britain—free, 
democratic. efficient, progressive, pub- 
lic-spirited, its material resources organ- 
ized in the service of the British people.” 
But it cautioned that “socialism cannot 
come overnight, as the product of a 
weekend revolution.” 

It is important not to confuse the 
British Socialists with the Russian Com- 
munists. The two are not even brothers 
under the skin. The socialism of the 
British Labor party has no more in 
common with the “socialism” of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics than 
it had with the “National Socialism” 
(Nazism) of Adolf Hitler. 

The British Socialists hold firmly to 
their faith in democracy and in consti- 
tutional procedures. For this reason the 
Laborites have excluded members of the 
Communist party from their ranks. In 


short the Communists believe in revo- 
lution and dictatorship, while the Social- 
ists believe in evolution (peaceful grad- 
ual change) and democracy. 

In the five years since Labor took 
office, it has carried out a broad pro- 
gram of nationalization and reform. 
The Labor government nationalized the 
Bank of England, the coal industry, 
civil aviation, electricity, railways, and 
overseas communications. It prepared 
the way for nationalization of the steel 
industry. 

The Labor government also passed a 
number of welfare measures, including 
the National Health Act which provides 
free medical service for all Britons. It 
reduced the powers of the House of 
Lords, the upper house of Parliament. 
All told, the Labor majority in Parlia- 
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ment passed some 300 acts—an unusual- 
ly large amount of legislation. 

This “peaceful revolution” has result- 
ed in the nationalization of about one 
fifth of Britain’s national economy. The 
rest is still in private hands. 

The Labor party “pointed with pride” 
to the fact that the nationalized coal 
mines, the electrical system, and the gas 
industry have recorded profits in recent 
years. (To be sure, railroads, airlines 
and other nationalized transport still 
show a deficit.) Total industrial produc- 
tion is now 30 per cent above the pre- 
war level; exports are today one half 
more by volume than in 1938. 

The Labor government devalued the 
pound last year from $4.03 to $2.80 
(see Oct. 5 issue). Chancellor of the 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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Map by staff artist Eva Mizerek 


One of Britain’s most important resources is coal. Striped areas on map mark 
main British coal fields. Britain lies further north than any part of the United States. 





Uncle 
am’s 

Twin 

Headache 


OW times have found 
that your weekly allowance or 
spending money just won’t stretch 

to cover all the things you want to buy? 
When that sad state of affairs occurs, 
there are several things you can do, 


many you 


none of them really pleasant. You can 
cut out the new tie or the slick-looking 
beret or even the double-rich chocolate 
malted milk you had your eye on. Or 
you can try to economize and still get 
everything you'd planned for (make it 
a less expensive tie or a single malted). 
Or perhaps a little more work around 
the house or on your part-time job will 
net you more money. 

If you translate this dollar and cents 
talk into millions and billions of dol- 
lars, you find yourself right in the mid- 
dle of Uncle Sam’s twin headache these 
days. Where do we get the money to 
pay for all the things the Government 
must do or wants to do? How much has 
to be spent this year? How much 
should be collected in taxes? Suppose 
we try to work the problem out in 
much the same way as we would tackle 
the weekly spending money 
The first question is 


problem. 


Where 
money? 
The 
37.3 billion dollars in taxes during the 


year beginning July 1, 1950 
from tour 


does Uncle Sam_ get his 


Government hopes to collect 
It comes 
sources 

1. Direct taxes on individuals. These 
are personal income taxes, which near- 
ly every family must pay year 
Most wage earners have their income 
taxes withheld from their wages every 
week. Employers send this money di- 
rectly to the Government, instead of 
giving it to the wage earner. 

But everyone who earns more than 
$600 a vear, even those who pay these 
withholding taxes 


eac h 


must make an in- 


OUR FEDERAL BUDGET 





For 1949, 1950, 1951, the Government's 
expenditures are more than its income. 


come tax report to the Government. 
The deadline for this income tax return 
next week on March 15. If 
enough money has been withheld from 
wages throughout the year, citizens do 
not have to pay any additional income 
tax. But the tax also applies to earnings 


comes 


other than wages—such as interest from 
bonds, stock dividends, and payments 


for services which are not subject to 
withholding tax. 

In all, Uncle Sam expects to receive 
17.3 billion dollars in direct 
taxes on individuals. President Truman 
that personal income 
taxes remain unchanged this vear. Con- 
reduced slightly 
from their high wartime levels in 1948. 
But there has been no further change 


next year 
has proposed 


gress income taxes 


since then. 


2. Direct taxes on corporations 


Un- 
cle Sam also collects taxes from  busi- 
ness corporations on their earnings. In 
the coming veal the Government ex- 
pects to collect 10.1 billion dollars in 
corporation taxes 

Under the present law, corporations 
pay about 23 per cent of their net 
income (that is, their profit) on the first 
$25,000 they earn; 53 per cent on the 
next $25,000, and 38 pet 
thing over $50,000. 
Mr. Truman has 


lower tax 


ent on every- 


isked Congress to 
rates on medium-sized cor- 
porations (those earning between $25,- 
000 and $120,000), and to increase 
taxes for larger corporations. In_ this 
way the Administration hopes to give 
tax relief to many smaller-business men, 
while taking a larger share of the earn- 
ings of bigger corporations. The result 
of this would be additional revenue for 
Uncle Sam of more than half a billion 
dollars. 

The President proposes to raise an- 
other half billion dollars through the 
closing of certain tax “loopholes.” These 


ire provisions of the tax laws which 


How Much 
Taxes? 





How Much 
Spending? 


give favored treatment to certain 
groups. This favored treatment, the 
President believes, is not deserved in 
certain For example, some col- 
leges earn money from businesses which 


cases 


thev own. These earnings are not taxed 
now, because the income is used for 
non-taxable educational purposes. But 
the Government believes these business 
earnings should be taxed. Another ex 
ample is the special treatment given oil, 
gas, and mining companies. 

All suggestions to increase taxes this 
vear will be carefully weighed by Con- 
gress to be certain that such increases 
necessarv. 

These are special 


are absolutely 

3. Excise taxes 
kinds of taxes, placed on the manu 
facture, sale, or use of certain goods 
and services. You and your family pay 
excise taxes every day. When you buy 
a movie ticket for 60 cents, the ticket 
is plainly marked: admission, 50 cents; 
Federal tax (of 20 per cent), 10 cents; 
total, 60 cents. 

When you buy a wallet, a piece of 
costume jewelry, lotion for your hair, 
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or a watch, you pay a 20 per cent Fed- 
eral excise tax (in addition to any local 
and state sales taxes which may be im- 
posed in your community). The jeweler 
or drug-store owner or retailer who 
makes the sale must send to Uncle 
Sam what he collects from you in taxes. 

Among the most heavily taxed items 
are liquor and tobacco. These excise 
taxes have been in force since 1862. 

Other excise taxes are less obvious 
to the consumer. They are manufactur- 
ers’ excise taxes. The makers of autos, 
cameras, business machines, radios, 
matches, gasoline, and hundreds of 
other items must pay taxes on their 
products to the Government. But, in 
effect, these taxes are passed on to the 
consumer. You pay the tax “hidden” 
in the price of the goods you buy. 

Other excise taxes apply to telephone 
calls, telegrams, and passenger fares 
and freight charges on railroads, air 
planes, ard buses. 

Many of these are supposedly emer- 
gency taxes and were first applied dur- 
ing World War I or World War II. 
During wartime they serve a double 
purpose: first, to more badly 
needed revenue; and second, to dis- 
courage the purchase of scarce goods 
and use of overworked services (like the 


railroads). 


raise 


Lower Excise Taxes Ahead 


World War II has been over for more 
than four years. There are many de- 
mands for the reduction of excise taxes. 
Mr. Truman and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury John W. Snyder have proposed to 
Congress that there be some reductions 
in excise taxes. They suggest that the 
20 per cent taxes on furs, luggage, jew- 
elry, and cosmetics be reduced to 10 
per cent; passenger travel, from 15 to 
10 per cent; long-distance telephone 
and telegraph, from 25 to 15 per cent; 
and complete elimination of the three 
per cent tax on freight. All of these, 
except the freight tax, are excise taxes 
imposed during World War II. 

One new excise tax is proposed, to 
keep up with the changing times. Ra- 
dios are now subject to a 10 per cent 
manufacturers’ tax. To match this the 
Administration wants to add a 10 per 
cent tax on television sets. 

Excise taxes now yield 7.6 billion 
dollars a year. The Administration’s 
proposed changes would lower this by 
more than half a billion dollars. 

Congress seems certain to reduce ex- 
cise taxes this year, perhaps even more 
sharply than Mr. Truman proposes. But 
the President has warned that he will 
not approve an tax-reduction 
bill unless Congress provides that the 
revenue be made up in other ways. 

4. Other revenues. Besides these 
three major sources of income, Uncle 
Sam also expects to receive this year 


excise 


2.3 billion dollars from custom duties 
(taxes on goods imported into the 
U. S.) and other miscellaneous sources. 

This is Uncle Sam’s income “pie,” 
but its size depends on many things. 
Most important, it depends on the eco- 
nomic health of the country. If times 
continue to be prosperous and unem- 
ployment does not increase, then indi- 
vidual and corporation incomes will re- 
main high. But a business downturn 
would reduce wages, sales of goods, 
and Business profits. This, in turn, 
would mean less revenue in taxes for 
the Government. 

So Congress and the President are 
faced with a double problem: They 
must raise the billions of dollars needed 
to run the Government. At the same 
time, tax rates which go too high might 
discourage business, and thus result in 
lower earnings—and lower tax receipts 
for Uncle Sam. This brings us to our 
second important question: 


How does Uncle Sam spend his 
money? 


Forty-two billion, four hundred mil- 
lion dollars—that’s how much the Gov- 
ernment plans to spend in the next 
year. Just saving the figure won't real- 
ly tell us how much it is. Put it another 
way: It is $278 for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. Or an- 
other way: It equals one fifth of our 
total national income in a year (the 
value of all goods produced and serv- 
ices performed by all the people). 

The 1950-51 budget is slightly lower 
than the 1949-50 budget, but it is high- 
er than any other since the war. Why 
does Uncle Sam need such a huge 
amount? Can it be reduced in any way? 

Suppose for every dollar of this 42.4 
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billion dollars, you take away 71 cents. 
What you take away represents Uncle 
Sam’s proposed expenditures to pay for 
past wars and to maintain our national 
defenses in the present uneasy times. 
National defense takes 13.5 billion dol- 
lars; services to veterans, 6.1 billion; 
interest on the national debt, 5.6 bil- 
lion; and international economic and 
military assistance, 4.7 billion dollars. 

The national debt interest is included 
as a war expense, because it was dur- 
ing World War II that our national 
debt skyrocketed from 44 billion dol- 
lars to 279 billion dollars. As a result, 
interest paid by the Government on the 
national debt (in the form of interest on 
Government bonds) has also soared 
(See “Our Mountainous National Debt,” 
Jan. 11 issue.) 

Almost everyone agrees that little 
can be done now to reduce this 71 per 
cent portion of the budget. Expendi- 
tures for international aid (such as the 
European Recovery Program) may be 
cut slightly, but hardly enough to make 
any real difference. 

So, in searching for ways to save 
money, Congressional eyes are pinned 
on the 29 cents of the budget dollar 
which goes for other items. This part of 
the budget takes care of all normal ex- 
penditures and many proposed projects 
of the Government, and the salaries of 
our Federal Government employees. 

A few of the items in this part of the 
budget include funds to: take the De- 
cennial Census (see Feb. 1 issue); pay 
subsidies to farmers; aid housing con- 
struction and slum clearance (voted by 
Congress last year); grant funds to 
states to help build highways. There 
are hundreds of others. 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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The BUDGET DOLLAR 


Estimated for the year 
July 1, 1950—June 36, 1951 








Kureau of the Budget 


Charts show how the Federal Government's 1950-51 estimated income (37.3 bil- 


lion dollars) 


and estimated expenditures 


(42.4 billion dollars) are divided. 





THE AMERICAS 


NEIGHBORLY PACT. The 
atom-bomb secret is not the only 
thing we share with Canada. We 
are also partners in the owner- 
ship of one of the greatest great 
scenic wonders of the world— 
Niagara Falls. 
Last week Uncle Sam and his northern 
neighbor signed a 50-year treaty to pro- 
tect the beauty of the Falls and, at the 
same time, increase the Niagara River 
power output. 

The agreement calls for reserving a 
minimum flow of water over Niagara 
Fells and for dividing the rest of the 
flow between Canada and the United 
States for power generation purposes. 
\ primary consideration of the agree- 
ment is to provide safeguards to pre- 
serve the beauty of the world-famous 
Falls. 

The new treaty replaces the 1909 
pact (and four later agreements) which 
governed water diversion for power pur- 
poses. 

The old agreements permitted a lim- 
ited volume of water for specific electric 
power projects. (Canada drew 56,500 
cubic feet of water a second from the 
Niagara River; the United States, 32,- 
500 cubic feet a second.) The new 
treaty reserves the basic idea of water 
allotment by declaring that all Niagara 
River water is available for power de- 
velopment after the protection of Niag- 
ara Falls is guaranteed. 

Under the treaty the Niagara River 
vaters available for power diversion are 
to be divided equally between the 
United States and Canada. 

Senator Herbert H. Lehman (Demo- 
crat-Liberal, New York) declared that 
as a result of this treaty the U.S. could 
expect to increase its electric power 
from the Niagara’s waters by nearly 
eight billion kilowatt hours. 

“This development,” he said, “prom- 
ises to the people of New York State a 
great new source of cheap power—pow- 
er for farms, for homes and for fac 
tories.” The people of Canada will de 
rive similar benefits. 


MUSICAL DISHARMONY. The 
pro-Communist regime in little 
Guatemala snubbed the United 
States, and then apologized. 

It did both—with music! 

This musical 
February 26 when a Puerto Rican color 
guard, carrying the Stars and Stripes, 
took its place for ceremonies opening 
the Central American’ Olympic Games 
at Guatemala City. Instead of playing 
the Star Spangled Banner, as required 


controversy began on 


by custom, the Guatemalan military, 


band struck up “La Borinquena,” a 
Puerto Rican dance tune. 
It was no oversight but an intentional 


Underst 


the 


slur on the United States. The Commu 
nists have charged in their propaganda 
that Puerto Rico is an “oppressed Amer 
ican colony.” And the refusal to play the 
Star Spangled Banner was their way of 
showing disapproval of American “ex 
ploitation” of Puerto Rico 

U.S. Ambasador Richard C. Patter 
son Jr., filed a formal protest with the 
Guatemalan government. The Puerto 
Ricans joined in the protest. 

The next day the Guatemalans “apolo 
gized”—by playing the U.S. anthem in 
honor of the Puerto Rican athletes who 
won first and third place in the high 
jump event. 

What’s Behind It: This small Central 
American republic (area 45,000 square 
miles, population 3,700,000) has been 
ruled by a pro-Communist regime since 
December, 1944. Its president Juan 
Jose Arevalo does not admit that he is 
a Communist. But it is known that he 
has appointed active Communists to 
high government posts. 

The government and its official pub- 
lication have echoed the Cominform 
“line” that the United States is an “im- 
perialist” nation. 

The “musical slur” at the United 
States was part and parcel of the Com- 
munist propaganda technique. Actually, 
Puerto Rico is not an American colony 
but an unincorporated territory of the 
United States, enjoying a large measure 
of self-rule. In 1948 the Puerto Ricans 
assumed their newly won right to elect 
their own governor. 


anding 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
HIS TOUR IS ENDED. Last 


week the world was a little sad- 

der when it learned of the death 

of a beloved entertainer. 
For half a century Sir Harry Lauder 
was one of the most popular merry-men 
in the world. Think up all the words you 
would select to describe a showman 
singer who delights you, and you could 
apply them all to this Scottish minstrel. 

He was gay, quaint, jaunty, funny, 
effervescent, inspiring. His humor was 
infectious. He didn’t need, and never 
used, vulgarity to get his laughs. His 
kilt, his tam, his crooked walking stick, 
bandy legs and Scottish accent were his 
trade-marks. 

Harry Lauder was born near Edin 
burgh, Scotland, 79 years ago. At fifteen 
he became a pit boy in a coal mine. 
When he was 22 he won a stage contest, 
left the mines and became a touring 
minstrel. 

He won world-wide fame before the 
days of radio and was the favorite of 
millions who saw and heard him in per- 
son as he toured hundreds of thousands 
of miles. He was adored by many moré 
millions who knew him only by playing 
and replaying his recordings. 

Sir Harry was knighted for his service 
in World War I. He was a favorite en- 
tertainer of the servicemen of both 
World War I (in which his son was 
killed) and of World War II. 

Sir Harry made at least 45 trips to the 
United States and laughed about mak 
ing his “seventh farewell tour.” He 
wrote most of the songs he sang. One 
he loved to sing was: 


Oh it’s nice to get up in the morning 
When the sun begins to shine, 

At four or five or six o'clock in the 
Good old summertime; 

When the snow is snowing and it’s 
murky overhead, 

Oh it’s nice to get up in the morning, 
but it’s nicer to lie in bed.” 


Audiences often joined him as he 
sang Roamin’ in the Gloamin’ and I 
Love a Lassie. His “Lassie,” Annie, was 
18 when she and Harry were married. 
He was 20. She toured with him on 
most of his trips for 37 years before she 
died. Now, Sir Harry has joined her, 
probably singing “A-roamin’ in the 
gloamin’ with my lassie by my side.” 
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IN THE 48 STATES 


ALL IS FORGIVEN. This is 
about a leopard who went out 
like a lion and came in like a 
lamb. 
It’s a story which involves, among 
others, a detachment of battle-trained 
Marines—but it won't go down in his- 
tory as one of those situations which the 
Marine Corps has well in hand. 

Only a few short weeks ago the 185+ 
pound leopard was rudely taken from 
his native India. Before he could say 
Baluchistan, he found himself in the 
Oklahoma City Zoo 

It took him about a week to make up 
his mind. “This is-no place for me,” he 
snorted. “Give me the wide, open 
spaces.” One night he up and jumped 
out of the 20-foot leopard pit (“twenty 
feet— that’s just a hop and skip for me”) 
and off he went. 

Hot on the trail of this ferocious man 
eater wen‘ hundreds of hunters, police 
men, and the Marine reserves. For 60 
hours they hunted their prey—but the 
policemen might just as well have con 
centrated on traffic violations and the 
hunters on rabbits. Mr. Leopard hadn't 
grown up in the Indian wilds tor noth 
ing. He stayed out of everyone’s way 
and came back to the Zoo when he was 
good and ready—and hungry. 

He made the mistake of pouncing on 


Dress 


a piece of doped meat, left for him just 
outside the pit. The leopard gulped the 
meat, and the dope began to take effect. 
From then on it was easy for the Zoo 
trainers to take the sleepy animal into 
tow. To the everlasting insult of every 
respectable leopard, he was dragged by 
the tail into the pit. 

At least one Oklahoma schoolboy 
tried to make something out of the epi- 
sode. “I understand they’ve called off 
school,” his worried mother telephoned 
the school principal. “My Johnny says 
they don’t want children on the street 
until they catch that leopard.” 

That one didn’t work. 

eee 
URANIUM HUNTERS. Scien- 
tists are now “prospecting” for 
uranium ore not only on and un- 
der the surface of the earth, but 
from the air as well. 
Up to now the cheapest and most prac 
ticable method of finding uranium -has 
been walking with a Geiger counter 
strapped to the prospector’s chest. They 
also dig holes in the earth and lower 
Geiger counter probes. 

Now comes the U.S. Geological Sur 
vey with prospecting by airplane. Its 
scientists, cooperating with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, have invented an 
airborne “magnetometer” (called “the 
bird”). 

Fastened to a cable under the fuse- 


Acme 


right! says the Army for its feminine 


WAC FASHION FOR ‘51 members, and presents these new uniforms, 


which will become regulation next January. Shown above, left to right, are the 
two-piece wool Women’s Medical Specialist Corps uniform; Woman's Army Corps 
overcoat; Army Nurse Corps white summer dress uniform; WAC summer dress 
uniform in cotton chambray broadcloth; WAC field jacket and skirt work uniform; 
and WAC skirt and blouse summer work uniform. Fashion-conscious girls take 
note: The new hat is a molded crown and up-curving half-brim rising on the left 
side and dipping on the right. Uniforms’ usual brass buttons have been changed 
to “antiquated gold” for the Army’s women. 
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lage of a low-flying plane, it measures 
radiation from deposits of uranium and 
thorium in the ground. It has to be 
shielded from other types of rays by a 
layer of lead an inch thick. 

Another device that may be carried in 
the plane takes in samples of air and 
measures the amount of radon gas in the 
atmosphere, Radon gas is given off by 
radioactive ores 

The equipment is large, weighs 1,400 
pounds, and is too expensive for the 
average prospector. But it may help to 
increase our available supplies of the 
stuff from which atomic energy is made 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


A MILD FEPC. The House of 
Representatives took action on 
FEPC which seemed to please 
neither its supporters nor its op- 
ponents. 
FEPC stands for Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. A proposal to 
create a Federal FEPC is the most con 
troversial part of President Truman’s 
program for civil rights legislation. 

Other items in the program include 
a bill to abolish poll taxes and a bill to 
permit the Federal Government to take 
action against lynching. 

The FEPC bill proposes that a com 
mission be set up to investigate racial 
and religious discrimination in hiring 
For example, if a company refused to 
hire Mexican-Americans—or Jews 01 
Catholics or Negroes, etc.—the FEPC 
would be able to order the company to 
change its ways. Failure to obey the 
commission might result in fines and 
prison sentences. 

Most strenuous opposition to the 
FEPC bill over the years has come from 
Southern Democrats, joined at times by 
some Republicans. Many attempts were 
made to prevent the House from debat 
ing the bill. But on February 22 the bill 
reached the floor, setting off a turbulent 
15-hour session 

Actually, the Administration FEP¢ 
bill never came to a vote. In the midst 
of debate Rep. Samuel K. McConnell 
Jr. (Rep., Pa.) offered a substitute 
The McConnell bill would set 
up an FEPC with powers to investigat 
job discrimination and suggest wavs to 
end it. But it would not have power to 
enforce its recommendations. (It would 


measure 


however, be able to fine anvone who r« 
fused to cooperate in its fact-finding 
work. ) 

Southern Democrats joined with 
many Republicans in approving the ce 
cision to substitute the McConnell bill 
for the Administration bill, sponsored 
by Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, J: 
(Dem. N. Y.) 

The following day, the McConnell 
bill itself was approved by the House 
240-177. Southern Democrats voted 
against the bill as did seme other Demo 





HE commune 


crats and Republicans who called the 
milder FEPC measure “a fraud and a 
sham.” The vote showed 116 Democrats 
and 124 Republicans in favor, and 134 
Democrats, 42 Republicans, and one 
American Laborite against. 

What's Behind It: The FEPC bill 
now faces debate in the Senate. There 
its opponents can use their right to fili- 
buster (talk endlessly in an attempt to 
kill the bill). Last year the Senate ap- 
proved a new method of ending filibus- 
ters, and this new untried cloture rule 
may come to a test. To end debate 64 
Senators (two thirds of the Senate mem 
bership) will have to vote for cloture. 

During World War II President 
Roosevelt created an FEPC by execu 
tive action to try to eliminate discrimi 
uatory employment practices within the 
Government anc in and 
unions which worked on contracts for 
wal This temporary FEP( 
did not have enforcement powers. 

Ten states have already adopted thei 
own Fair Employment Practices Acts 
in four of these states—Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New 
York—these laws include powers of en 


companies 


materials 


torcement 


THE COURTS DECIDE 


ENTERTAINMENT TRUST? 

The Federal Government has 

filed suit against two famous 

theatrical producers for alleged- 

ly “monopolizing” the legitimate 

theatre business in the U. S. 
Targets of the suit are Lee and Jacob 
Shubert, who for nearly 50 vears have 
owned or controlled a large share of the 
most important shows on New York’s 
Broadway. 

Along with them the United Booking 
Office and several other corperations 
which the Shuberts largely control are 
named as defendants. 

For several years past the Depart- 
ment of Justice has been bringing court 
suits against leading individuals and 
companies in many industries, from al- 
uminum to groceries. It acts under the 
provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act which Congress passed to prevent 
or break up monopolies or syndicates 
which control most of the production 
and market in any economic field. 

Many of these suits have been fought 
through the courts for years, and some 
have been settled by agreements of the 
defendants to “cease and desist” from 
certain trade practices which the Gov- 
ernment calls “unfair.” 

The Government charges that the 
Shubert brothers own or control 17 of 
New York’s 32 legitimate theatres; all 
six in Boston; all four in Philadelphia; 
seven out of nine in Chicago: two out 


U.N. fights worldwide battle 


of three in Detroit; and the only legiti 
theatres in Los Angeles, Pitts 
burgh, Baltimore, and Cincinnati 

\ few of these cities are known as 
key trvout cities, where new plays are 


mate 


opened to test audience reaction before 
they are brought to Broadway 

Since the Shuberts control these and 
other theatres a producer wishing to 
stage a new play successfully is almost 
compelled to meet Shuberts’ terms, says 
the Government 

The Government is asking U.S. Dis 
Court to Shuberts to 
separate their 
from the booking branch of their busi- 
ness, and get out of one br the other of 


trict order the 


presentation activities 


them 

The Shubert brothers and their at- 
torneys, long accustomed to a position 
of great prestige on Broadway, have 
denied the charges as “utterly un- 
founded.” In fact, say the Shuberts, 
without their efficiency and high stand- 
ards, there would be no legitimate stage 
plays at all in many small cities. 

An interesting footnote: Just 50 years 
ago the Shuberts came to New York to 
try to break the power of the Klaw and 
Erlanger syndicate, which then held an 
iron grip on U. S. theatres. 


UNITED NATIONS 


U.N. FIGHTS TB. The world 
peace organization has declared 
war on a deadly enemy of man- 
kind. 
The world peace organization, as we 
all know, is the United Nations. And 
the mass killer on which, it is warring 
is tuberculosis. 

In this U. N.-sponsored anti-tubercu- 
losis drive, Ecuador and Mexico have 
been designated as “demonstration coun- 
tries.” These two nations will be used 
as “examples” of what can be done in 
other countries. In Ecuador, where the 
death rate from the disease runs to 400 
per 100,000 population (ten times as 
high as in the United States), 1,100,000 


United Nations photo 


against tuberculosis (see story). 


children and adolescents are to be 
tested this year. In Mexico 2,000,000 
are to be checked in two vears. 

The campaign is carried on jointly by 
the United ‘Nations International Chil 
dren's Emergency Fund (UNICEF 
the U.N. World Health Organization 

WHO), and the Scandinavian Reliet 
Societies. Already in Europe and Asia 
these organizations have inoculated nine 
million children,and young adults 

In India, whose TB rate is the high 
est in the world, already 200,000 chil 
dren have been tested. Of these 
third have been inoculated with a serum 
which provides TB immunity from three 
to five vears. 

In photo above, left, a young Sikh 
lad of Patiala, India is bravely submit 
ting himself to an inoculation adminis 
tered by a sympathetic Norwegian 
nurse. Equally courageous is the attrac 
tive young miss of Colombo, Ceylon 
(above,right) + undergoing the same 
“operation.” 


Quick 
ON THE 


Fill in the correct answers without, 
looking back at the news. When your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 


1. Which house of 
Congress recently approved an FEPC 
bill? 


one 


eZ 


NEWS 





2. What nation in 
sulted the U.S. musically? 





3. What great sce 
nic wonder have the U.S. and Canada 
agreed to protect? 





4. What well- 
known brothers are being accused of 
controlling U.S. theatre business? 





5. From what coun 
try did Oklahoma City’s roaming leop 
ard come to the U.S.? 











Yale’s New 
President 


Since Yale Uni- 
versitv was founded 
in 1701, it has had 
15 presidents. Its 
16th president will 
be, starting July 1, 
Dr. Alfred Whitney 
_Griswold, who 
hoth a graduate of 
Yale and a member 
of its faculty. 

Born in Morris- 
town, N. J 43 
“Whit” 

Griswold edited the Yale Record during 
his undergraduate years. He won_ his 
A. B. in 1929 and a Ph. D. in 1933. 
Shortly after his graduation he taught 
freshman English at Yale, then switched 
to history. He became a full professor in 
that subject in 1947. Meanwhile. he had 
published two books, one on America’s 


is 


vears ago, 


Far Eastern policy, and another on the 
relationship between farming and de- 
mocraev. He succeeds Dr. Charles Sev 
mour who has been president of Yale 
since 1937 


Dr. 


Griswold and his wife have three 


Yale 
GRISWOLD TRUJILLO 
daughters and a son. His ancestry in- 
cludes six Colonial governors of Con- 
necticut and Eli Whitney (Yale, 1792), 
famed inventor of the cotton-gin 


Caribbean Dictator 


Rafael Leonidas Tru- 
jillo v Molina, 59, fourth-term president 
of the Dominican Republic (population, 
2,246,000), was until recently the only 
chief of state in the Western Hemisphere 
with power to declare war whenever he 
Saw fit 


Generalissimo 


This power was voted to him by the 
Dominican Congress on December 26. 
The reason given was President Trujillo’s 
charge that Cuba and Guatemala were 
helping revolutionaries plot an invasion 


11 


of the Dominican Republic (see Jan. 18 
issue). 

The Organization of American States 
appointed a five-nation commission to 
look into the matter. This develop- 
ment apparently persuaded Trujillo to 
change his mind. Last month he re 
quested the Dominican Congress to re 
peal the war-making authority granted 
him. The Congress promptly did so. 

Some people regard Trujillo as a 
kindly political “boss” who has brought 
about improved irrigation, roads, sani 
tation, and schools. Others view him as 
a corrupt, self-seeking dictator who has 
amassed a fortune for himself and his 
political cronies at the expense of the 
Dominican people. 

Of humble and somewhat mysterious 
origin, Trujillo in his youth joined the 
Dominican National Guard and rose to 
become its commander. He has been 
president almost continuously since his 
first election in 1930. 

In addition to Generalissimo, his other 
titles are Admiral, Benefactor of the 
Fatherland, Savior, Hero, and Titan. In 
1936, he had the capital Santo Domingo 
renamed Ciudad Trujillo (City of Tru 
jillo). Many of the bridges and othe: 
public warks were also named after him 





A crossword puzzle by Jerry Brown, St. 


(Starred words indicate names and terms 


Past and Present 


Anthony High School, 


from world history. Answers 
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8 14 





Division of the 























18th 
States 
Not able to walk 
. Declare positively 


President of the [ 




















32 


Head of the Roman 


Church 
Title of the 
King of France. 





A prefix. 
Quoted 
. Near 








36 


abbr. ). 


Kilogram 


3. Exist 








38 39 

















Township abbr. ). 
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Like 


Dealer in furs 


~] 


For any 


wis tv te tv 


to 


One 
brate’s skeleton 

A feminine name. 
First name of U 


eral in Normandy 
World War II. 


. Bird 


Comes upon, 


East 


39 


United States 


Inited 


Enemy powers of World War II 
Catholic 


eldest son of the 


A North Caucasian language. 


of the pieces of a verte- 


S. field gen- 
campaign, 


Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 


in March 15 issue) 


One held in bondage. 


Payment made to governments 
In the 


Czech sword of 16th century 


midst of 


Part of a river where the cur 
rent runs swiftly 
A river associated with Shakes 
peare 
Russia’s economic policy under 
Lenin 

. A Church council of 1545 

. Captain (abbr. ) 
Turkish tribe which dominated 
Mongolia from 8th to 12th cen 
turies A. D. 
Book by Johanna Spyri. 
4 small drink 
A king of Judah. 
Exchange 
People who foretell events 
Long sharp tooth of an animal 
A river and mountains in Russia 

. Popular name of a Communist 
A Central American tree. 
The “Eternal City.” 

3. By way of. 


Not (old English). 
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What Now for Britain? 
Concluded 


Exchequet (similar to our Secretary of 


the Treasury) Sir Stafford Cripps re- 
ported on January 4 that gold and dol- 
lar reserves had risen since devaluation 
to $1,688,000,000 from a low of $1,- 
340,000,000. However, this is still be- 
low the “safe margin” of two billion 
dollars. 

In the election campaign the Labor 
party stood on its record. In addition, it 
promised to place the steel industry un- 
der public ownership. Other new indus- 
tries which the Labor platform proposes 
to nationalize are cement, sugar, and 
meat. 

The platform of the opposition Con- 
servative (Torv) 
that the party did not intend to turn 
the clock back and undo evervthing the 
Labor had 


were as the 


partv made it clear 


government done. Tories 


as emphatic Laborites in 
pledging a national policy of full em 
ployment. They proposed to continue 
and in some instances even enlarge) 
the welfare services—such as the Na- 
Health Act and the “cradle-to- 


grave” social security measures 


tional 


Nor did the Conservatives propose to 
return to private ownership the indus 
tries already nationalized. They did say 
liza 
Spe 


promised to repeal the 


however, “We shall bring natrona 
tion to a full stop here and now 
cific ally thes 
bill to nationalize the steel industry, a 
measure already passed but not vet in 
effect. 

Conservative fire was centered on 
“waste” and “inefficiency” by the Labor 
government, particularly in the national- 
ized industries. In their party program 
the Ci 


taxes 


nservatives pledged to reduce 
This can be done, they asserted 


by eliminating government “extrava- 
gance 

The Liberal party, which ran a very 
third 


in British politics 


poor Was once a major influence 


The strength of this 


Winston Churchill 


party has been on the decline since the 
end of the World War. The Liberals 
ofered to the vuters a middle-of-the- 
road alternative to what thev called the 
Socialist left and 
the Conservative right. 

“The Liberal party,” it declared in its 
platform, “does not represent any one 


two extremes of the 


section of the community and is able 
to think in terms of what is best for the 
community as a whole.” 

Though opposed to further nationali- 
zation, the Liberals approved of the 
Laborite welfare. 
Their poor showing in this election, in 
effect, makes British politics a two-party 
iffair 


On toreign policy there was hardly 


program of social 


any dispute among the three major par- 
ties. They all favored cooperation with 
the United States in combatting com- 
munism, unity in Western Europe, sup- 
port of the United Nations 

However, in the last days of the cam- 
paign, Winston Churchill proposed a 
top level” conterence with Generalis- 
simo Stalin to reach an agreement on 
international atomic control and an end 
to the cold war. This proposal was de- 
d by 


stunt” 


nounce Labor party leaders as an 


election and “soapbox diplo- 
macy.” 


Finally, there was the “British” Com- 


Clement Attlee 


munist party which waged a noisy cam- 
paign, mostly against Labor. The 
Communist party in Britain—like Com- 
munist partes in all countries—adheres 
strictly to the Moscow “line.” They en- 
tered 102 candidates and every one of 
them lost. 

The British election coincided with 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Labor 
party. The party was organized on Feb 
ruary 27, 1900. That same year it elect 
ed two members to Parliament. In 1922 
the Labor party membership in Com- 
mons rose to 142 and the Labor party 
replaced the Liberals as the second larg- 
est party in Britain. In 1924 and in 
1929 Labor formed minority 
ments with the support of the Liberals, 
but these proved short-lived. It was not 
until 1945 that the Laborites finally won 
a majority of seats in Parliament. 


ASK YOURSELF 


1. Should the fact that the Labor 
party, rather than the Conservative 
party, won the British election affect 
our attitude towards Britain in interna- 
tional aid and other matters? Why or 
why not? 

2. What can you learn about the 
character of the British people from the 
which the election was 


govern- 


way in con- 


ducted? 





Uncle Sam’‘s Twin Headache 
Concluded) 


Some 
ing sharply debated. For 
proposed budget 
nearly 300 million dollars for 


of the proposed items are be- 
instance, the 
includes 
Federal 


But Congress is still 


President's 


tid to education 
discussing this program 
Many 


mended by the Hoover Commission on 


economies have been recom 
reorganization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government (see Jan. 11 issue) 
As these reforms are 
Congress and the 

can be saved. But the budget 
number 


Hoover 


carried out by 
President, more 
money 
already takes into account a 
of reforms proposed by the 
Commission. 


Congress will certainly try to reduce 
the size of the budget. Committees are 
already hard at work carefully examin- 


requests tor funds tor each Depart- 
ment or agency. But it is uncertain 
whether the 42.4-billion-dollar figure 
vill be reduced substantially. 

that the budget goes 
President Truman 
proposed it. Suppose Uncle Sam spends 
42.4 billion collects 37.3 
iillion dollars in taxes. This 
deficit of more than five billion dollars, 
which Uncle Sam will have to make up 
by borrowing more money. This is done 
through — issuing Government 
bonds, to be bought by banks, corpora- 
tions, and individuals. It will also add 
five billion dollars to our national debt. 


Suppose then, 


through much as 
dollars and 
le aves a 


more 


No one likes the Government to have 
a deficit. It is exactly like a man who 
earns $3,000 but has expenses of $3,- 
500. To find the $500 he must dip into 
his savings or borrow money—neither 
ot which he likes to do. 

President Truman believes that in 
future deficits can be reduced 
and then avoided completely. In fact, 
it is only by having a surplus (more 
income than expenses) that Uncle Sam 


vears 


can ever hope to reduce the national 
debt. 

To balance the budget (make in- 
come equal expenses } this year, tax 
revenue must go up and/or expendi- 
tures must come down. Can this be 
done? This is the double-headed prob- 
lem before the nation today. 





Panel discussion can be a pleasure— 


if you follow a few rules 


Pointers 


" ONDAY night at 8 p.m.?” Lon 
Hinkey was excited as he spoke 
into the phone’s mouthpiece. “You bet! 
We'll be there. And rehearsal at the 
studio on Friday after school? Yes, sir!” 
“Well, what did he say?” Bob Cales 
asked impatiently. “Are we on the air?” 
‘Let me catch my breath,” Lon said 
with a laugh. “Mr. Williams, Station 
WHIM’s program director, invites the 
Taft High Student Council to take over 
the entire 30-minute program of Youth 
Speaks next Monday night.” 

“Come on,” Bob said, “we have work 
to do. Let’s call a meeting after school 
todav!” 

‘Right said Lon as they lett the 
school office 

‘Mr. Williams,’ 


“wants us to broadcast the same type 


Lon explained, 
of program we do for school assemblies 
There are several questions we could 
choose: (1) Should 
steady? (2) How valuable are part-time 
jobs? (3) Is trying to make a “B” aver- 
age in school worth the effort? (4) Are 
discuss 


teen-agers go 


teen-agers mature enough to 
serious problems?” 

Bob was thoughtful. “As Student 
Council president, you'd better appoint 
five students to serve on the panel for 
the broadcast. I think the part-time job 
question would be most interesting.” 

“Right,” agreed Lon. “Ill round up 
the best students for the broadcast and 
then we can all meet after school to dis- 
cuss the question and to go over the 
techniques for handling a panel discus- 
sion. We'll also have to work on timing.” 

Here are the rules for a good panel 





on Panel Discussions 


No. 5 in a Series on Speech Techniques 


discussion, as Lon and Bob explained 
them to the group: 

1. Each member of the panel should 
write out, in advance, all the arguments 
for and against the question; then he 
should forra his own opinion so that he 
can express his ideas clearly and simply 

Examples: Arguments for having 

a part-time job: (a) brings in pocket 

money for and 


occasional movies 


dances and for SC hool expenses, 
(b) gives work experience; (c) helps 
vou decide on a (d) 
valuable experience in working with 


people; 


career; gives 
(e) helps overcome shyness 
Arguments against hav ing a part-time 
job: (a) mav cause you to fail in 
school work; (b) may 
overwork and hurt vour health; (c) 
may prevent you from going out for 


cause vou to 


worthwhile extra-curricular activities 

2. Check the 
that all statements are accurate. 

Example: Don't say that working in 


facts, in advance, so 


a bowling alley is an example of a 
job that ruins vour health just be- 
cause Nick Lane says so. Interview 
some student who works in a bowl- 
ing alley and get the facts 
3. Be a good sport; avoid name-call- 
ing and interrupting. 

Example: If vou challenge another 
impersonally and 
pleasantly. Say, “The previous speak- 


speaker, do so 


er was mistaken on such and such.” 
Not, “Mary didn’t know 
was talking about.” 


what she 


4. Evervone should have something 
to contribute to the discussion, but no 
one should “hog” the conversation 

5. Listen attentively so that vou don’t 
miss any points made and don't repeat 
remarks made by 
This will help vou to keep to the point 


previous speaker s. 


under discussion. 
What the Chairman Does 


6. The chairman, 
his own views, is responsible for 


who never states 

a. Keeping the discussion from wan- 
dering off the subject. 

b. Getting everyone to take part (en- 
couraging the “silent mice” to talk; 
shushing the conversation “hogs”). 


c. Keeping the discussion moving 


By WILLIAM FAVEL 


ahead, instead of letting it run in 
circles. 

Narrowing down the discussion 
to the important 
agreement and steering the group 


towards discussion of these points. 


points of dis 


e. “Summing up” the discussion at a 
halfway point and at the end. 
Example: The group agrees, then, 

that a part-time job is valuable—if 
vou have a time budget and can fit 
vour job into your workday without 
slighting your school work, and with- 
out cutting out all recreation. 


Seriously Speaking 

“Why can't we talk on a big ques- 
tion?” Mary Anne Snyder asked. “This 
is a radio program with all our folks 
listening. Whv don’t we discuss the la- 
bor question or something about Com- 
munism vs. Democracy?” 

Lon hesitated. “There are many so- 
cial studies questions such as the ones 
vou named, Mary Anne, which are ex 
cellent for panel or round-table discus- 
sions. But I think we should choose a 
lighter topic this time while we're stil] 
not too experienced in the techniques 
Later, I'd be all 
for a more controversial topic.” 

Several in the group nodded their 


for such discussions. 


heads in agreement with Lon. 

“Is a panel discussion the same thing 
round-table Fritz 
Amon wanted to know. 

“I'll answer that one,” Bob said. “A 
round-table discussion is more informal 
than a panel discussion. In fact, we have 
when 
we discuss whether or not Taft High 
will win the basketball pennant this 
vear or whether Slim will be made edi 
tor of the vearbook. 

Panel Bob 
generally call for more intense advance 
preparation on the part of the four to 
six people participating. Each person 
in a panel thinks out ahead of time 
what he’s going to sav. The discussions 


as a discussion? 


round-table discussions every day 


discussions, continued 


that lots of business men have at lunch 
or at office meetings are panel discus- 
sions because each person has carefully 
thought out ahead of time what he’s 


going to say on a certain question 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words i 


|. BRITAIN’S ELECTION 


On the line to the left of each ot the 
following, write the correct answer 
Each counts 6. Total 18 


1. What is the name ot the 
party which ran third 
in last month's British 
elections? 


What is the proper 
name of the Tory partv? 


How old is the British 
Labor party? 


My score 


ll. SPENDING AND TAXES 


On the line to the left ot each of the 
following statements, place the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence 
Each counts 4. Total 28 


__a. The Federal Government's larg- 
est source of income is the tax on 

personal incomes 

corporation incomes 

liquor, tobacco, movies 


l 
9 
2 
3 
4 


goods coming from foreign 


countries 


The biggest expense item in the 

current Federal budget is for 
aid to foreign countries 
salaries for Government off- 
cials 
veterans pensions 

national defense 


this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


_.c. The proposed budget tor the 
year beginning July 1 is approximately 
1. $2.4 billion 
2. $25 billion 
3. $42.4 billion 
4. $252 billion 


The term used to describe the 
total amount of money which 
the Federal Government has 
borrowed in the past and still 
owes is 

deficit 

national debt 

revenue 

estimated expenditures 


All of the tollowing are excise 
taxes, except the tax on 
turs 
theatre admissions 
corporation profits 
jewelry and cosmetics 


An income tax report to the Fed- 
eral Government must be filed 
by all whose vearly income ex 
ceeds 

1. $100 a year 3 
2. $500 a year 4 


$600 
$2,500 


All of the tollowing are part of 
the President's tax program, ex- 
cept 
1. personal income taxes to re 
main unchanged 
loopholes in corporation tax 
laws to be closed 
increased taxes on small cor- 
porations 


4. increased taxes on large cor- 
porations 
My score 


itl. ALMOST A HERO 


Test yourself on what you learned 
through William Ornstein’s short story. 
Underline the item in parentheses that 
best completes a statement. Each 
counts 6. Total 54 


1. The story takes place when David 
is in (a. elementary, b. junior high, 
c. senior high) school. 

In a school a cornet is as scarce as 
a (a. harpsichord, b. lute, c. zither) 
in Duke Ellington’s band. 

David volunteers to be ready for 
the inter-school competition in (a, 
two months, b. one month. c. three 
months) 

David’s enterprising mother buys 
the brass cornet in the pawnbro- 
ker’s shop tor (a. 25. b 15, c. 10) 
dollars. 

To earn the money tor his lessons, 
David takes a part-time job with 
Mr. Kronowitz, the (a. landlord, 
b. pawnbroker, c. tailor) 

David's practice sessions on the cor- 
net are a constant source of agony 
to (a. the neighbors. b. Miss Tap 
pan, c. his mother) 

Just betore the contest, David learns 
that a (a_ violinist, b. cellist, c 
pianist) has replaced him in the 
trio 

David triumphs in the end by get 
ting a job as cornetist with (a. Ben 
ny Goodman's, b. Artie Shaw's, c. 
Tommy Dorsey's) band 

The moral of this story ts that (a. 
bluff, b. mother love, c. determina- 
tion) is otten the secret olf success 


My score My total score_ 


My name 
Quiz tor issue of March 8, 1950 


Answers in Teacher Edition 








WORDS to 
the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


disbursement—A noun. Act of paying 
out money. Also, the money paid out. 
From French desbourser—literally, to take 
away from purse 
excise—A vooun. In general, any tax 
levied within a country upon some phase 
of the production and distribution of 
goods or services 

loophole—A noun. Small opening, as in 


a wall, for looking through, or for ad- 


an outlet, or 
Che word is 


mitting light and air. Hence, 
means of escape or evasion 
an Anglo-Saxon compound. 

peer—A noun. Member of any of the 
five degrees of British nobility, namely 
duke, marquis, earl, viscount, and baron 
In another sense, an equal, in any respect. 
For example: The accused was tried by a 
jury of his peers 


GOING ABROAD AT HOME 

Many of the words you use every day 
aren't English words at all, but natural- 
foreigners. By now, theyre so 
much at home in the tamily of native 
English words that most of us forget 
where they from. Some of these 
words are defined below under the name 
of the language trom which they “emi- 
grated.” Can you guess the word in each 
Cc ase? In the spac e pro\ ided place the 


ized 


came 


number of the correct definitions tor each 


word 
k re h 


—a. snappy dialogue 

—b. British legislature 

—c. hair-do 

—d. that 1948 Spring 
Dance program 


Parliament 
coifture 
souvenir 
chit-chat 
repartee 
Italian 
ant . duet 
2. sonnet 
limerick 
. Stanza 


‘paragtaph’ ot 
verse 

14-line poem 
musical piece tor 
two performers 
Spanish 

—a. rope used by 
cowboy 
exhibition ot 
cowboy skills 
—c. afternoon nap 
—d. sun-dried brick 


— 


—C 


. hacienda 
2. siesta 
3. adobe 

. rodeo 

. lasso 


— * 





ELIEVE it or not, David was almost 

a hero. But that was back in the 

days when he didn’t know any bet- 

ter, when he did things on the spur of 

the moment and took the consequences 
in his stride, whatever they were. 

It was back in the days when he was 
attending elementary school. There were 
plenty of violin and piano players among 
the students. But the principal was look- 
ing for a cornet play er, to round out a 
trio which was to represent the school 
in a city-wide contest. Now, all schools 
seem to have dozens of violin and piano 
players available at a moment's call. But 
when it comes to cornet players, well 
they're as scarce as an old-fashioned 
zither in Duke Ellington’s band. The 
principal was stymied. 

“Who plays the cornet?” the principal 
asked at assembly. 

The principal was a stern looking man 
with big bushy eyebrows, slightly on 
the baldish side, and with enormous 
brown eyes. Undoubtedly he was a lover 
of music, the cornet most likely. 

Again the principal’s voice rumbled 
over the wave of students’ heads. 
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By WILLIAM ORNSTEIN 





Almost a Hero 


He had to do it—the whole school was depending on him 


} 


Who in this assembly plays the cor- 


net?” he boomed. 

No one raised a hand. The principal 
became somewhat perturbed. 

David knew no more about the cornet 
than he did of anthropology, but the 
He'd 
alwavs wanted to be a hero, had dreamed 
of it time again, and until now 
never had had the chance. Here a fellow 
by the name of Opportunity was knock- 
ing at his front door and David, without 
a second thought, quickly opened it. He 
would be a hero yet; he would show his 
class he had what it takes. Who knows— 
some day they would see him on the 
street and say, “There goes David Gold- 


time had come to declare himself 


and 


schein, the hero. . . .” 

And so, up went his right hand and 
before he knew it he was on his feet. 
“I've got one at home and I've just 
started taking lessons,” he lied deliber- 
ately, courageously. “Do you think I 
would do?” 

The principal's eves widened and then 
relaxed. “That’s not what I wanted.” A 
trace of a smile hovered about his lips. 
He looked down at David, studied him 
for about a minute. “Maybe you'll be all 
right. See me after assembly.” 

David marched into his office after 
the other pupils had gone back to their 
classes, and told the principal he had a 
cornet—which he'd only seen in a pawn- 
broker’s window—and was ready and 
willing to serve his school. 

“Get the necessary music from Miss 
Tappin, our music teacher in Room 305,” 
the principal said, “and tell your private 
teacher to practice it with you. I want 
you to be ready in a month and I want 
the school to be proud of vou.” 


David left the office and considered 
what the principal had said. Then he 
realized he certainly had his nerve in 
telling the principal that he owned the 
second-hand cornet he’d only seen in the 
pawnbroker’s window, but he couldn't 
back down now. The principal was de 
pending on him; he had to go through 
with it, come what may 

Before the end of the school day 
David Miss Tappin. She 
was nice and sweet, he thought. She 
gave him two pieces she wanted him to 
play with the group. Hurriedly he 
glanced at the notes. They looked like 
pinheads with stems and tails sailing all 


went to see 


over the sheets. 

“Now don’t forget,” Miss Tappin said 
in her lilting voice. “We're expecting a 
lot from you. Everybody must contribute 
his finest and one day it wouldn't sur- 
prise me that our representation will be 
officially declared the best of all the 
schools in the city.” 

“Yes, Mam,” said David, his thin lips 
managing to release the words. “Yes 
Mam; the best that’s in me.” His brown 
eves seemed to lose some of their luste1 
as he left Miss Tappin’s room, the pieces 
rolled up in his hand. 

When he got home he didn’t know 
break the Ma. He 
thought and thought about it, and his 
mind was like a squirrel in a revolving 
cage, running and running with deter 
mination and getting nowhere. Finally 
he decided he might as well tell her 
slowly, calmly, now that he’d made up 
his mind to be a musician. 

He told her as simply as_ possible 
what he had done in the assembly. Ma 
looked at him with cold eves and frozen 


how to news to 
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face, as if to say, “How could you do 
such a thing? At least you should have 
consulted me.” But she held on to her 
words. David knew what was on her 
mind and never came from her lips. 

“After all, Ma,” he said, “I’ve got to 
have something to look forward to when 
[ graduate.” 

He told her about some of his friends 
who played the clarinet, oboe, violin, 
ind piano. They all had 
mapped out for the future, he said 
“They will go places, and you wouldn't 
want to see me poked up in an office or 


big careers 


some dingy factory all my life.” How he 
ever got up the gumption to say all this 
to Ma was a mystery. But he did. 

“You'll blow vour brains out playing 
i cornet,” Ma answered. She wanted to 
save his brains for something better. She 
meant it seriously, without levitv, be- 
cause Ma sometimes said things that 
sounded funny and were not intended 
as such. 

“Me blow my brains out? Oh no, not 
me,” he “Look at all the 
trombone players, saxophones and clari- 
nets. Thev don’t blow their brains out, 
ind look at all the money they make.” 

She saw he was stubborn and so gave 
up in disgust. “You want to play the 
cornet,” she said, “go ahead and play it! 


countered 


Blow your brains out and don't listen to 
me! Who am I? Just vour mother, that’s 
ill! Just your mother.” 

“What about the money for 
wanted to know. It was all right for her 
to give half-hearted approval, but now 
he wanted the wherewithal to purchase 
the instrument. And that was a major 
problem. Get it from Pop? His father 
lidn’t want to know about extra finan- 
cial disbursements; he wouldn't be both 
ered about matter what the 
was for. He just didn’t have it to 


it?” he 


them, no 
money 


m nd 


D AVID then told Ma about the cornet 
he d seen in the pawnbroker S window 
It’s twenty-five dollars,” he announced 
vith trepidation 

She looked at him as though she were 

break out in a rash. “What's 
dollars? What’s fiftv dollars? 
What's money to you anyhow?” 

He tried to calm her down 
ittempted to put ointment on the 
she brought up the fact that his 

summet 


ing to 


twenty-five 


but when 


ier sweated day and night 
just to make ends meet 


mu_talk 


blower? Isn’t it more 


nd winter 
“Why don’t v« 


nstead of a music 


ibout a new suit 
mportant that vou should look nice and 
lress nice , 

ind on. When he couldn't 
of it he finally 
“Aw, what's the use? I 
might as well quit school and be a street 


She went o1 
take anv more turned to 


her and said 


cleane +4 
That hurt. It was a little too much for 
Ma to take. She calmed down and said 


“Let’s go see the cornet.” She had a 
good reason for wanting to go along. It 
wasn’t because David was a minor and 
the pawnbroker wouldn't sell it to him. 
No. It was because she could drive a 
bargain. 

To save a few dollars you have to 
earn it,” Ma said. “I’m ready. Let’s go.” 

The sale didn’t take Jong and they 
walked out of the store with the cornet 
in a black case and ten dollars saved. 
Leave it to Ma. She'd skin olives if she 
knew she could save five cents or ten 
cents. 

Before they left the pawnbroker, 
David asked him where he could find a 
good teacher. The broker suggested the 
man who had pawned the cornet. 

That same night David went to the 
address the pawnbroker had given him 
and looked up Louis Pagano. He gave 
lessons, Pagano said, but didn’t go out 
of his way to look for new students. 
When David told him he had bought his 
old cornet Pagano smiled, as if to say, 
“An old crow comes back to roost,” but 
instead said he’d take David on for fifty 
cents a lesson. It was reasonable, very 
reasonable, Pagano said. It was agreed 
David would come once a week. From 
what David could see of the place Pa 
gano certainly could use a couple more 
fitty-cent pieces. 

Ma wouldn't David the fifty 
cents a week for lessons out of her sav- 
ings. She said he had to earn the money 
himself. “If you want to be a musician, 
you've got to work for it. It’s bad enough 
I had to lay out fifteen dollars,” 
minded him. “Go out and get vourself 
i job after 
dresses for the tailor. You can earn your 
self a dollar or more a week.” 

That’s exactly what he did. He got in 
touch with Mr. Kronowitz, the tailor 
and had no trouble getting the call and 


give 


she re- 


school delivering suits o1 


delivery job. 

Early Saturday morning David went 
to Louis Pagano for his first lesson. He 
had mounds of patience, this Pagano 
He showed David the 
for holding the cornet and how to blow 
into the mouthpiece. “Don’t puff your 
cheeks. Round your lips and blow gently 
“And use 

* David 
getting it 


correct position 


into the mouthpiece,” he said 


your tongue when you do it 
tried it a 


Pagano didn't bother with clefs 


few times before 


right 


and_ bars just 


position, fingering and 


mouthpie 2. 

When he was through with his first 
David told about the 
school trio and the pieces he had been 
The instructor looked at 
David, and said 
least six 


lesson Pagano 
given to study 
them, then down at 
“These should take 
months to learn to play correctly.” 
“Six months!” David said dejectedly. 
“Can't you cut it down to four weeks?” 
David went on, his voice pleading for 
sympathy, a rav of 


you at 


spec ial attention 


hope, “Say if I studied twice as hard.’ 

“That’s impossible! 1 know it as sure 
as I’m standing here.” Pagano said. Then 
after a brief pause, during which he 
studied David carefully, he added, “But 
since you're so willing I'll try and see 
what you can do with them. Maybe 
you're a genius, but you sure don’t look 
it.” David could see he didn’t want to 
lose a new student and he was giving 
himself a comfortable margin by saying 
he’d try. He had nothing to lose and all 
to gain if David practiced hard enough 
He'd begin right away, David told Pa 
gano, if he’d go over the pieces once 
and show him how thev sounded. 

Pagano showed him how they should 
sound, how thev should be plaved. Then 
David began to realize that the sun has 
a good reason for not shining on certain 
days and that the little hero who raised 
his hand in the auditorium when he had 
no right to would surely go down as a 
bad example to the rest of the school 
Pagano plaved the pieces on a silver 
plated trumpet with a gold bell. David's 
cornet was solid brass. The difference 
was like dawn and twilight 

When David got home he was really 
worried. Would he be a hero after all? 
Sure he would! He was determined to 
practice hard and long. He'd play until 
he couldn't keep his eves open any 
longer 


O after supper he took the cornet out 
of the black leather Also the be 


music Pagano had lent 


case 
ginner’s sheet 
him. He went into the bedroom, closed 
Tonight 


beginnet Ss 


the door and started to play 
he'd practice scales on the 

He went up the scale and down 
Again 


neighbor 


sheet 


the scale. Up and down and 
until 


through an 


igain some rowdy 
shouted window. for 
him to shut up and that 
making. “Where d’va think v’are, in Car 
negie Hall?” the voice screeched. 


Ma said, “What do vou think of the 


nerve of some people? You play even if 


open 


stop 


nose 


the roof comes down!’ 

He continued playing until he was ex 
When he was through David 
was blown out, like an empty bag 

“Some * Ma shook 
her head. David just grinned and went 


hausted 
neighbors we got! 


out for a walk, tor some clean fresh an 
the kind that builds you up and gives 
vou courage to face what may lie ahead 

When he went back to school the fol- 
lowing Monday David was proud of 
himself. He felt like taking his black 
leather case along to show off, but Ma 
stopped him. “You're not a musician vet 
you know. So don’t go around like a 
peacock until you have fine feathers,” 
she advised 

Day after day he practiced hard and 
long. The neighbors complained to the 
landlord. The landlord passed on the 
complaint to Ma, and she told him if he 








didn’t like it she’d move. This was long 
ago, you remember, back in the days 
when there was no shortage of apart- 
ments. 

“Allright,” the landlord condescended. 
‘See if you can’t make your boy play a 
little softer. Put something in the horn 
so it won’t come out so loud.” 

David began to consider what the 
landlord said and realized he wasn't 
entirely wrong. The next thing David 
did was to buy a mute for seventy-five 
cents. Ma had to lend him the money. 
for he had paid for his first lesson out 
of his first pay and was broke 

After the first week he went back to 
Louis Pagano and took his second les- 
son. Pagano commented that David had 
been a willing student and told him to 
keep up the good work. David's lips 
were beginning to take the shape of the 
mouthpiece and every few minutes he'd 
have to give them exercise. He’d pucker 
them and roll his 
mouth until they softened up. 

He made sure to bring along the two 
pieces Miss Tappin had given him. He 
took them out and for the first time dis 
covered with some degree of reality that 


tongue inside his 


there was a mess of sharps and flats to 
be considered flyspec ks with tails, dots 
on needle points and capital S’s speared 
and busting all over the wide sheets 
with prison bars. 

“M1 
gumption he 
mind putting the valve numbers on top 
f the 


oO” 
1OmML€ 


said with all the 
“do 


Pagano,” he 


could muster vou 


notes so I can study them at 
} 

‘You're not ready for this stuff vet!” 
Pagano said without mincing words. “I 
told vou once before and I'm telling vou 
igain. You're not.” 

“IT know but I can trv it on my 
an’t 1?” 


The instructor 


own 


seemed annoved, vet 
he didn’t want to lose a regular student 
“You can trv any- 
but vou ought to 


so early in the game 
all I care 
vait at least another week or so.” 

“If it skin off back,” 
David said, “please put the numbers 
lown. Mavbe T'll go over 


I won't 


thing for 


isn’t any your 


them and 


} 
mavbe The valve iwrangements 


vere written in pencil as David sug 
vested and David went over them in ink 


vhen he got home 


[nat sume evening, after supper, he 


tried the two pieces, following carefully 
the numbers Pagano had marked as a 
guide. He cracked more notes than Jim- 
mv Valentine did safes in his time. The 
results were brutal and he was amazed 
that none of the neighbors squawked. 
They were getting used to him no doubt. 
Or maybe it was the mute that did the 
trick. He didn’t know. It was probably 
a combination of the two. After finishing 
the pieces. he started in again with the 
SC ales. 1 p and down, down and up 


They sounded much better, smoother as 
he slurred and staccatoed in slow and 
quick time. 

All that week David diligently studied 
the two pieces. He’d skip some of his 
homework so he could have more time 
for the special music. The results were 
far from good and he knew it. But he 
reminded himself that only practice 
makes perfect and carried on with a stiff 
upper lip, a little swollen at times, ac- 
companied by a stiff lower lip, swollen 
most of the time. 

On the following Saturday David 
again visited his music teacher and went 
over the two pieces. Pagano almost tore 
his hajr out when he heard what had 
been » en with them. But when David 
told him he had to go to rehearsal on 
Monday and play them in school Pagano 
tied 
“IT don't know if I want to teach vou 


was fit to be 


iny more,” he said. But David wasn't to 

be downed that easilv. He told Pagano, 

“If vou don’t want to teach me I can get 
inother teacher. Thev’re not so hard to 

get. No siree!” 

David was bluffing. He 
another teacher. He 
what to do if Pagano 

carried out his threat. Go back to the 

pawnbroker? Maybe the instructors he 


Of course, 
didnt know 
wouldn't know 


would recommend were too far out of 
the wav. Mavbe the 
sider him for 
Who could tell? 

After a few minutes Pagano calmed 
down. He would put David in his place 
Then he 
“That's the wav they should sound 
Now let me hear vou do it!” 


wouldn't even con 


one reason or another 


He ran through the pieces 


said 


Pagano was patient with David. He 
even went so far as to hear him play the 
igain and again. Thev sounded 
terrible as David plaved them, but Da 
vid was satisfied. They didn’t sound too 


niece 
preces 


bad in his opinion. He left Pagano feel- 

ing spirited. Sort of on the upbeat 
Though he 

weekend it 


good For 


pr icticed hard over the 


didn’t seem to do much 


when he 


pieces at re] 
piano he 


tried to plav_ the 
vearsal with the violin and 
could see the plavers pouring 
him and his cornet. “Gee 


Can't 


disgust on 
whiz!” they grumbled 
better than that?” 

Vi try 
time,” he 
It takes time to learn how to play these 
things. It’s harder than I thought.” 

Oddly enough there was no next time 
but David didn’t know it until later. He 
kept practicing, aiming for perfection 
But it was like an elephant trving to 


you do 


better next 


consolation 


and do much 


said by way of 


squeeze into a gopher hole. 

Pagano was more easy-going when 
his ambitious st:dent visited him again. 
He went over the pieces, playing them 
first and then having David play them 
for him. The lesson went as he expected 
fair and far from perfect. The last thing 
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he said was, “Better not enter the con- 
test.” He advised David against it as a 
fathe:; might advise a son. “You'll dis- 
grace yourself and your school. If I were 
you I wouldn’t try it.” 

“But they're depending on me!” Da- 
vid reminded him. “The principal wants 
a cornet in the trio and I'm supposed to 
play it for him. I’ve got to.” 

‘Can't you get sick or catch poison 
ivv so you won't have to go through 
with it? It terrible but 1 
mean it!” 

“Me get sick? I’ve got nothing to be 
afraid of!” 

Apparently he was over-optimistic 
No doubt of it, for when he got to school 
the morning of the scheduled contest 
him by saying 
‘You're wanted in the principal's office.” 
She didn’t smile or even wish him good 
luck, 

He brought his black leathe 
with him. As soon as he entered the 
office the principal said, “Oh, vou’re the 
cornet player. Sit down until I'm ready 


for vou.” 


1): sut down in a chair near the win- 


dow, waiting, wondering*and thinking 
all kinds of things. The air 
strange and he could sense something 


may sound 


his teacher greeted 


case 


seemed 


was happening, something that affected 
The piano 
plaver marched They 
were followed by a tall blond boy carry- 
ing a big black case. It was a cello case 


violinist and 


into the 


him vitally 


room. 


The principal grouped the three to- 
gether for final instructions: where to go 
ind what to do when thev got there 
After thev left he called David over to 
his desk. 

‘You're not going.” he said straight 


David’s heart fell 


down a few flights and slowly climbed 


from the shoulder. 
back up to its proper place before he 
heard the voice again. 

a change in the trio 
“The cor- 
a cello, the 


“There's been 


urangement,” the voice said 


net has been replaced by 


big fellow vou just saw going out with 


the other two.” 
David 
tell him how hard he'd studied for the 


wanted to reason with him 
concert, how he'd put his heart and soul 
and what it 
him and his family. 

He knew 
cipal makes up his mind, but he saw no 
harm in trving. He didn’t want to give 
up that easily. He must try to save face 
all around, most of all with Ma. 

‘If vou don't mind my asking, Sir, I 
thought vou liked the cornet, that it was 


into practicing meant to 


it was useless once a prin 


your favorite instrument.” 

“It is.” the voice facing him said 
evenly. “But let me tell you what has 
happened. I’ve got nothing against you, 
but the other day our music committee 
held a meeting and the majority ruled 

Concluded on page 18) 





EVERY GIRL wants a clear, fresh com- 
plexion. Every boy wants the physical 
stamina to make the team in his favorite 
sport. Sometimes a small change in your 
health habits can make a big difference 
in the way you look and feel. If you 
have any questions about your health, 
send them to Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Cushion Boy 


Q. Iam in my early teens and a little 
on the plump side. Should I start to diet 
now, or should I wait to see if I outgrow 
the fat during my later teens? 


A. If you are five pounds or so over- 
weight, don’t worry about your plump- 
ness. On the other hand, if vou are really 
plump and seem to keep on gaining 
better start getting rid of your excess 
weight now. 

Eat all vou want of nourishing foods 
as milk, vegetables, fruits, eggs, 
meat, fish, whole-grain 
breads, but eat less candy, cakes, sodas, 


such 
cereals, and 
and other sweets. [f you develop sound 
food habits now 
keeping a good figure during your teens. 


vou'll have no trouble 


Q. Are there any particular foods 
which help in building red blood? 


A. Yes. While all foods contain im- 
portant elements for good he ilth, certain 
especially rich in the sub- 
stances which build blood. Liver 
and kidneys are the best blood-building 


foods. Apricots, peaches, and prunes are 


foods are 
red 


excellent, too. 
Eat kidney form of 
liver at least once a week. Take chopped 


stews or some 
liver sandwiches for lunch. Fresh apri- 
cots and peaches are not in season now, 
but vou can eat the canned varieties, or 
tuck a handful of the dried fruit in vour 
lunchbox. Dried fruits make wonderful 


“nibbling ” too 


° ° ° 


Air-borne Energy: All you have to do 
to get it is to take a deep breath! Fresh 
Test it yourself 
by taking a few deep breaths near an 
the next fee] 


air is a powerful tonic 


open window time vou 


droopy. 


To keep in top form, get at least one 
hour of outdoor exercise every day. 
Even if you are not the athletic type, 
you can still take a brisk walk. ‘Fresh air 
helps to calm your nerves, clear your 
mind, put a sparkle in your eye, and 
give a lift to your spirits. That's a lot to 
get for free—so why not take advantage 
of it every day? 


Milk’s a wonderful builder-upper! 


Drink it for breakfast, lunch and supper. 


If it’s good looks, superior physical 
development, and mental alertness you 
want, milk will help you get them. 
That's the opinion of one of the world’s 
famous nutritionists who made a study 
of milk-drinkers vs. non-milk-drinkers. 

In one experiment with a group of 
bovs, drinking two extra glasses of milk 
a day led to greater growth in height 
and weight as well as increased vigor, 
alertness, and general good spirits. No 
matter how you look at it, milk is one 
of your best bets among foods. Milk is an 
easy blender, too. If you don't like the 
taste of it plain, flavor it or mix it with 
other foods. 


It’s a good idea to have applesauce, 
cranberry sauce, or pineapple whenever 
you eat a fatty meal like pork chops. 
The fruit helps to make the meat taste 
better and digest more easily 


Cook’s Corner: If you're the type who 
one that 


easy to 


doesn’t “go for” salads, here’s 
may change your mind. It’s 
make, too. As for flavor, wait until you 
taste your first forkful of Waldorf Salad! 
red 


Core, but do not peel, 3 firm, 


apples. Dice in small pieces and sprinkle 
the diced apple with 2 
lemon juice. Dice enough celery to make 
1% cups. Combine the diced apples and 
celery with K cup nutmeats. Mix with 
mayonnaise to suit your taste and serve 


tablespoons 


on crisp lettuce leaves. 


Almost a Hero 
(Concluded from page 17) 


ft would be a serious mistake to have 
brass included in the trio. They agreed 
among them that two strings and piano 
would better our chances in the final 
voting. And you know the rules where a 
majority prevails.” 

David just looked at the head, eyes, 
lips moving; he was thinking, studying 
the living mask before him. He wanted 
to cry and he didn’t know what held him 
back. The tears were ready but there 
was no release. It was just his luck for 
something like this to happen to him. 
Then the principal continued: 

“I've always admired the cornet in a 
band. I thought it might fit into the trio. 
But the committee finally decided other- 
wise. There was nothing I could do 
However,” he went on to say, “I want 
you to know I admire your efforts, for 
volunteering the way you did. Maybe 
the committee is right; maybe the ma 
jority is wrong, but there’s nothing else 
to be done hit wait and see” 

“But .. .” David started. He wanted 
to tell him how he'd out 
bought the cornet just because he was 


gone and 
anxious to be in the school ensemble 
His lips moved but nothing came out 
He wanted to break out with a lot of 
other things—that letting down an ambi 
tious student without any advance notice 
could break his heart. And if he wanted 
seriously to study music this could be 
taken as a definite setback. His whole 
future might be involved. Good jobs. 
Big money. How could one tell when 
things like this happen? 

After fighting with his thoughts for a 
few long minutes, he left the principal's 
office, swallowing his pride in one lump. 
Whatever happened in class that morn- 
ing was not for him. He was there in 
body but his spirit was elsewhere, float- 
ing in a sea of fleecy stuff, having fun, 
enjoving a brief flight with imagination 

.. what could have been if, as, when. 
Imagination. Fleecy stuff. 

When he got home he had to tell Ma 
what had happened. He had to be 
with her; he didn’t now 
about saving face or losing it. He had 
to tell her all there was to tell and he 
didn’t mind a hjt. Something he had 
imagined apparently had died before it 


honest care 


was born. 

Ma took it like a grand sport, much 
better than he had expected. “Cheer 
up,” she said, hitting the right key and 
holding it until she was through. “Ther 
ire a lot of other ways to make an easie) 
dollar.” She flashed her Sunday 
“And you don't have to go blowing youn 
brains out either.” 

David still has the cornet 
doesn’t use it You don't 
brass cornet in Benny Goodman’s band 


smile 


But he 


now. use a 














QUESTION: Who was Ceres? 


ANSWER: Ceres was the Roman god- 
dess of grain. Once a year the Romans 
had a feast in her honor to ask Ceres to 
protect their growing grain crops, be- 
cause grain was a main source of food. 
Our word “cereal” comes from the 
name “Ceres.” 


QUESTION: How does this skater “keep balanced”? 


ANSWER: She keeps her skating balance by regular 
practice and her health balance with proper amounts of 
food, exercise and rest. She knows the right foods at 
breakfast will help her glide smoothly through work and 
play. That’s why she, like so many athletes, eats a “bal- 
anced” breakfast every morning. 


. 


QUESTION: What is a “balanced” 


? = 
breakfast? | eS: Sng 
ANSWER: This is it! A balance of the J ~ 

right kinds of foods to give your mind 
and body alertness. Students who don’t 


follow the balanced breakfast habit Fruit CEREAL 2k ar 
(or fortified margarine) 


4K x Na —_ 


suffer in school grades, in play—even 
in appearance! Start tomorrow to make 
balanced breakfasts your habit. 








* ... for instance, 
Post Toasties ... 
they’re the better 
corn flakes. 


Products of General Foods 


Ary All The famous pogsr cereals 


Post Toasties Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Bran Flakes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flakes Post's Wheot Meo! 























BOY dates GIRL 


ee a good-night kiss?” 
many boys write us. Why do 
some girls tell you never to darken 
their door again—when you merely 
make a “friendly pass” at them? Why 
do girls date you if they don't like 
you? And if they do like you, why 
are they so chary with their kisses? 
Some of the girls who write us 
aren't certain about the ideal “sign- 
off” technique, either. Suppose they 
do like the boy, they say. And sup- 
pose a little kiss would insure another 
date. Well, what’s a good-night kiss? 
Passing out a few kisses now and 
then can’t be quite as bad as flinging 
H-bombs—or else why do 
contain at least 


around 


most movies one 
good clinch? 

Also, both boys and girls wonder 
how do you gracefully decline a kiss 
you don’t want? 

Let’s consider a few of the many 


angles to this question: 


Q. Ona first date with a boy you like, 
should you kiss him good-night? 


A. It isn’t as if you were going out 
for necking. That isn’t your idea of a 
favorite sport. And you don’t want the 
sort of passing popularity that’s pegged 
on petting. 

It’s just that you'd rather not be 
known as a cold potato. Or maybe your 
argument is that “everybody does it.” 
Or you don’t know how to refuse 

What's the answer? 

Here’s the story—you write the ending. 
A boy asks you for a date. Why? He 
likes your looks. Or he likes your style. 
Or he’s in a dating mood and you hap- 
pen to be within talking distance. 

You have the date and get along 
swell. He’s keen on aviation and your 
brother was an Air Corps pilot during 
the war, so you have something to talk 
about. You tune in your favorite “disc 
jockey” program and discover that you 
both rate Woody Herman tops on your 
Disc Parade. You stroll down to the 





cwmocorate 


THE FAVORITE CANDY! 
CHOCOLATY! CHEWY! 
PACKED WITH MOUTH- 
WATERING GOODNESS! 


Seven big chunks 
in the Jumbo Size, 


THE SWEETS CO. OF AMERICA, INC, HOBOKEN, N. J 





Galbraith, Nea Service, Inc 
“One of them will kiss you good night, and the 
other has a mean left hook—! wish there were 


some other way of telling them apart.” 


Sweet Shoppe and find out that your 
favorite, strawberry soda, is his, too. On 
the way home you pass the office of the 
Morning Star, and he tells you about his 
ambitions to become a roving reporter, 
flying his own plane. 

By the time you reach home you're 
all aglow. So, when he starts to kiss you 
you can’t think of any reasonable reason 
why not. Or can you? 

Sure, 
You've clicked on almost everything 
seemingly. You want him to ask you for 
another date—terrifically. Maybe “a kiss 


you've had a wonderful time 


good-night” would cinch the matter! 
But if “a kiss good-night” would cinch 
it, how could you be sure why he'd be 
asking vou for another date? Would it 
be because of the “click” or the clinch??? 
Would he be coming back because he 
liked liked 


kisses 


you or because he 
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youl 


If you do kiss the boys good-night, 
you're running the risk of having vow 
self footnoted as an “easy number.” And 
if you think that the corner-drugstore 
huddle or the boys’ locker-room gang 
are discussing the national debt, you'd 
better do second-thinking! You 
mav not be their most-talked-of subject 
on the basis of a first-date good-night 
kiss, but that’s the wav to get your name 
on the list for future reference. What 
sort of a reputation do you want? Now’s 
the time to decide—not later, when it 
may be too late to correct those first 
impressions. 

Any girl who thinks that lasting ro 
mances are built on physical attraction 
is only kidding herself, perhaps even ex 


some 


cusing herself, for not having developed 
personality enough to attract a boy on 
an honest basis. Any girl can give a guy 
“a kiss good-night,” but it’s the smart 
gal who is No. 1 on the Personality 
Parade. 








Some of the smartest gals think it’s 
better to keep ’em guessing. 


Q. On my first date with a girl, we 
had a big misunderstanding on the sub- 
ject of necking. I didn’t see why I 
shouldn't rate a few good-night kisses 
if she liked me well enough to date me 
When I made a pass, she blew up, and 
she hasn’t spoken to me since. I’m still 
crazy about her. What can I do? 


A. All right—so you did leap off on 
the wrong foot. And the world came 
tumbling down! 

You tried to high-pressure Sylvia into 
a big park-and-spark session on your 
first date with her. And now if Syl looks 
your wav at all, it’s with less affection 
than she greets a ten-page algebra 
assignment 


You can say you're sorry—if you really 


are. If Sylvia won't give you a chance | 


to apologize for your strong-arm tactics 
vrite her a note. 

Everyone respects a fellow who can 
mistake. If vou swallow 
vour pride and tell Sylvia that she’s won 
the argument and that vou’d like to con- 


in person, 


own up to a 


tinue the game—on her terms—she may 
give yvoua second « hance 

But don’t blame her if she doesn't. 
She has good reason to doubt your sin 
cerity. Most any girl distrusts a boy who 
starts “pitching the woo” the minute she 
gives him a friendly smile 

It looks suspiciously as if he were 
more the woo than the 
woman, as if he were out for conquest 
and nothing else; as if he expected every 
and any girl to succumb to his charm 
on a first date; as if he didn’t know the 
meaning of real affection. 

If Sylvia says “no thanks” to a second 
date, figure out the moral of the story. 
Could be there’s more to this boy-girl 
whirl than you'll discover in a porch 
swing. Although you can hardly count 
Sylvia among your conquests she seems 
to have you fascinated. Is it the way she 
dresses, the sparkle in her conversation, 
her interest in people, her enthusiasm. 
or just a feeling that she’s on the “up 
and up”? It’s probably a combination of 
all these things. 

If Sylvia sells herself to you in so 
many ways, you shouldn’t expect to 
make an impression with nothing but 
your Casanovian charm. A girl expects 
courtesy and consideration, and occa- 
sionally a little intelligent talk. 

Next time you take a girl out—Svlvia 
or any other girl—don’t expect the Great 
Lover act to get you by. If you keep 
trying the same corny line, the word 
will get around—and you won't even get 
as far as a first date with the other gals. 


interested in 


Q. What does a girl do when she’s on 
a double date with a couple who think 
every evening should end with a neck- 
ing session? 





(hy ted 


The 
moon is bright. And Stan and Vera have 
just started getting “cuddly.” You look 
at Sandy, and he looks at you. ??????? 
You're beginning to suspect that Sandy 
McKellar is more than just another date 
You’ve a hunch he might be the lad 
you d like to have monopolizing vour vic 
all winter 

You know that if 


A. The hamburgers were good 


ou freeze up, run 
or start preaching, vou'll make 
Sandy uncomfortable. and vou won't be 


But if 


home 


verv calm vourself vou follow 


1. That French gal in your class who's here 
for some lend-lease learning is certainly 
an eyeful from the Eiffel. In order to fur- 
ther Franco-American relations, start off 
by wearing un tres beau Arrow Shirt, 
Arrow Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 


3. Some French pastry at the Sweet Shop 
keeps things in the right mood — and a 
téte-a-téte gives the gal a perfect close-up 
of how that shirt really trims your torso. 
Now things are moving, n’est-ce-pas? 
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Stan and Vera’s example, Sandy may 
size you up as a “hot number” and treat 
you accordingly. 

It’s hard, but not impossible, to stick 
by vour guns without ruffling anybody's 
feelings. Does it bother you to order 
cherry ice cream when everyone else 
orders strawberry? You simply tell the 
waiter, “Cherry, please.” No ane minds. 
The party goes on. 
different to tell 
“No necking, please. I’m allergic 


It’s really not so 
Sandy 
to it.” Both orders are simply a matter 
of sticking by your own tastes or stand 
what the the 
company is having. Of course, you can’t 
Sandy to sit twiddling 
his thumbs in the far corner of the back 
seut It ever you could keep up a livel\ 


ards, no matter rest of 


expect silently 


conversation, now’s the time to prove it. 


: How to do well with a mademoiselle 


ee Seer st 1 


2. Her first glimpse of that famous Arrow 
Collar (with a neatly knotted Arrow Tie 
beneath it) puts a gleam in her eye. Now’s 
the time to hand her your Maginot line in 
your best text-book French! “Mam’selle, 
vous étes magnifique!” 


4. Voilal A little American ingenuity (and 
a lot of Arrow) and the gal is hooked, tout 
de suite! MORAL: Toujours l'amour. Tou- 
jours Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. At your dealer's. Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc. 


ARROW 
Shirts + Ties * Handkerchiefs 





SPORTS 


Dick Button, world’s top figure skater, floats through the air with the greatest of ease. 


| fags any winter sports expert around 
a hot stove and the odds are 10 to 1 
he’ll Button up. He'll chew your ear off 
about Dick Button, the hottest thing on 
figure skates . 

Although only 19 old, Dick 
owns more titles than a public library. 
He has won every world championship 
for which he has been eligible! He is 
Olympic champion, world champion 
(twice), U. S. champion (four times), 
North American champion (twice), and 
European champion. 

Right now Dick is in London trying 
to bag his third straight world crown. 
When he gets back, he'll go after his 
fifth U. S. title in a row, at the cham- 
pionships in Washington, D. C 

Nobody is betting that Dick won't 
win both. Not me, anyway. I’m a Button 
booster. Have to be, in fact. The But- 
tons own a “steak” in me—a juicy inch 
thick T-bone that Ma Button fed me 
one evening shortly before Dick left for 
London 


years 


The Buttons couldn't have been more 
hospitable. When I phoned for an inter 
view, Dad Button insisted that I come 
for dinner. What’s more, he rushed over 
to pick me up in his car and deliver me. 

The Buttons live in a roomy house in 
Englewood, N. J. It was on the ponds 
near the that Dick learned to 
skate. He told me about it in between 
mouthfuls of steak and potatoes 

‘Like most kids, I liked to skate 
Nothing fancy, just plain ice skating 
One afternoon I went up to the nearby 
Riverdale Country Club and saw a lot 
of kids practicing fancy figures. That 
got me interested. I was only 11 at the 
But I had to 


house 


time and sort of chubby 
try it.” 

During the next couple of weeks, 
Dick spent more time on his back than 
on his feet. One day Mrs. Button got 
her husband to visit the club and watch 
Dick skate. Dad didn’t believe in wast- 
ing time. He went up to the club pro 
and bluntly asked, “Do you think Dick 


will make a skater?” 


Right on 
the Button! 


The pro was equally as blunt. “Never,” 
he said. “He’s too fat and he lacks co- 
ordination.” 

The Buttons, however, don’t discour- 
age easily. Dick immediately started 
working off his excess weight, while 
Dad started making inquiries about 
teachers. When school let out, Dick was 
shipped up to Lake Placid, N. Y., for 
special lessons. 

Dick didn’t exactly burn up the ice 

He didn't even singe it a little. Dad But 
ton, a practical man, finally gave up 
“I’m taking you home,” he said. “There's 
no sense fooling around any more.” 
Mr. Button 
heard of an outstanding teacher named 
Gus Lessi. He went to see him. Gus had 
never seen Dick, but he agreed to take 
a look the next day. After taking his 
look, he made his report, “I think he can 
develop. Want me to take him?” 

The rest is history. A year later, Dick, 
at the age of | 


Betore leaving, however 


2. entered his first com 
petition and placed second. That was 
the last time—with one exception—that 
Dick ever failed to finish first 

Looking at Dick now, you wonder 
how he ever could have been fat. Every- 
thing about him is sharp—his features 
his compact build, his speech, his skat- 
ing, and even his piano playing 

Betore going overboard on skating, 
Dick had ambitions to become a con- 
cert pianist. He studied piano for six 
years until his studies and skating prac- 
tice started demanding all his time. Mr. 
Button played four of Dick’s recordings 
for me, and the talent obviously was 
there. 

I turned to Dick 


“What was your 


greatest thrill as a skater?” | asked him 

“On the ice, it was winning the Olym 
pic championship. Off the ice, it was 
being awarded the James E. Sullivan 
Memorial Trophy for 1949.” (This tro 
phy is presented to the nation’s out 
standing amateur athlete of the year. 
Dick is the only winter-sport athlete 
ever to win it.) 

“How many hours a day do you prac 
tice?” I asked next. 

“It varies,” Dick answered. “When | 
first started out, I used to practice sev 
eral hours a day after school; and ten 
hours or more a day on week ends. 

“Now that I go to college (he’s a 
sophomore at Harvard), I can’t find that 
sort of time. I just get out whenever I 
can—whether it’s for 15 minutes or an 
hour or two. Before the big meets, how 
ever, I make the time. I practice four o1 
five hours a day and more on week 
ends.” 

“What sort of training did you do tor 
the Olympics?” 

“I got over there a month ahead ot 
the Games and practiced nine hours a 
day, not only to perfect my figures but 
also to get used to the altitude.” 

Hobbies? 

“Skating is the only hobby I have 
time for. I regret giving up the piano 
and I still like serious music. I also ap 
preciate good American popular music 
Cole Porter, 
Kern. But I can’t ‘see’ jazz. 

“Back at the Englewood School fo: 
Boys, I played football; and I also like 
baseball, basketball, and golf. But | 
can’t find time for them anymore.” 

Mrs. Button added proudly, “You 
know, Dick is on the honor roll at Hai 
vard.” 

“Whom do you credit for your suc 
cess?” was my next question. 

“My father and mother have always 
been wonderfully patient, understand 
ing, and encouraging. And, of course, 
my coach, Gus Lessi, made a skater of 
me. 


Gershwin, and Jerome 


Hervian L. Mastx, Sports Editor 
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What Was That? 


A Senator making his usual airplane 
Hight was about to sit down on his seat 
when he jumped up and said, “Ouch, 
who put that tack there?” 

“That was no tack,” replied the stew- 
irdess, “we're Aving low and that was 
the Washington Monument.” 


Sticky 
Heywood Broun 


introduced to an 


famous newspaper 
man, audi- 
nce by a local politician. The politician 
took twenty minutes to tell how famous 
Broun was. Broun finally smiled, 
nd said, “Ladies and gentlemen, now I 
a pancake feels when they 


pour syrup on it.” 
. Re Cerf. A mm for « Laugh 


was once 


arose, 


know how 


Direction, Please! 


Cowhand: “Aren't you putting your 
on backward, sir?” 

Dude “That's 
about it, You don’t even know 


which way I’m going.” 


saddle 
Rancher all vou know 


smarty. 


Farm Journal 





NO MORE SQUEAKS ? 
IN MY BIKE 
SINCE | USED 


3-1N one 


< | 


us 


Reset loose casters and drawer 


epulls easily with PLASTIC WOOD 
SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 


tiful and complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


Highest commission paid. Amecicas 
fastest selling cards 
free. Write today for free « 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. 
M1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa 


STUDENTS—TEACHERS 
EUROPE Low cost cooperative 
mexico study and adventure 

trips by motor, bicycle, 
ALASKA steamer and plane. 
PALM SPRINGS 17th Year. Booklet ST. 
43 day trips in Europe from $195 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Sante Barbara, California 


dt 





Sell your classmates | 


} 


| 


So Could Anybody 


vou can tell 
before 


“You mean to say 
of baseball] game 


Jim 
the score 
it starts?” 

John 
starts its 


any 
“Why certainly before it 
ilwavs 0-0 


Stumped 


Speaker: There’s nothing in the 
world that can’t be done.” 

Heckler (from rear of room): “Have 
vou ever tried pushing goothpaste back 


into the mister?” 


Wisconsin Jor 


tube, 
ronal of Edueation 


Salesmanship 
The 


lodge announced that it would 
give a handsome prize to the person 
selling the most tickets to the 
Mary sold 300 tickets and won the prize. 

Mary’s father: “How did you eve 
sell so many?” 

Mary: “It was really simple. 
know, everyone looks for an excuse 
to buy tickets. I'd just ring a doorbell, 
let the victim see the tickets, and say, 
“Mr. what are vou. doing 
November Glimpsing my tickets, 
Mr. Jones would say, ‘I’m tied up on the 
fifteenth—if it only some other 
night, I'd be glad to buy a ticket.’ Then 
‘Well, these tickets are for the 

so come and buy one.” 


Wall Street Journal 


Think That Over 


” said the angry father 
“didn’t I 
when you 


dance. 


As you 
not 


Jones, on 


15?” 
was 


Id sav, 


sixteenth on 


Bete, man, 
from the head of the stairs, 
hear the clock strike four 
brought my daughter in?” 

“You did,” admitted the 
“It was going to strike eleven, 
grabbed it and held the gong 
wouldn’t disturb you.” 

The father muttered, “Dawgone! 
Why didn’t I think of that one in my 


triend. 
but 
so it 


boy 


| courting davs!” 


Bennett Cerf, A ng for « Laugh 


A Little Help 
Man: “Did you catch all those 
vourself?” 
Boy: “Oh no! I had a worm to help 


me. 


fish 


W iseor urnal of Educatiot 


Word Wise 


A teacher, unfastening with difficulty 


| the coat of one of her little pupils, asked, 


Did hook this coat for 


vou? 


“No,” 


vour mother 


the child said, “she bought it.” 


North Carolina Edueation 


Just Passing 

Father: “Well, 

marks at school?” 
Son: “Under water.” 

Father: “What do vou mean, 

water?” 

Son: * 


son, how are your 


under 


Thev're all below ‘C’ level.” 


Wisconsin Journal ef Education 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Wi4iTops, don't miss. “Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money. 

Drama: 44 The Third Man. 444 In 
truder in the Dust. 4“#/Battleground 
“W4 All the King’s Men. 4##/Fame Is 
the Spur vweethree Can Hom 
’/Young Man with a Hom. “The 
Hasty Heart. 44Twelve O'Clock High 
“Samson and Delilah. 4~/The Man on 
the Eiffel Tower. 4 Mrs. Mike. Chain 
Lightning. 4@#Death in the Doll's House 
wSands of Iwo Jima. The Hidden 
Room. “Conspirator. 4 Barricade. 4 Whirl- 

pool. “Thelma Jordan 

Comedy: “#4 Adam's 
Wife. 44The 
Corliss 

Musical: #4“On the 
Inspec tor General. 

Foreign Language: ““MThe 
Thief. #~Germany Year Zero 

Documentary: “The Titan: the Story 
of Michelangelo. 


Order the NOVEL 


Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


25 s 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 


Rib. 4/Dear 


Great Lover. 4A Kiss for 


fown. “~The 


Bicycle 








The “Ritepoint’” mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 55 inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 





ORDER IT 
TODAY 


WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Department 26 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Ga ee 


‘ Sterl. 50¢ on g 20 

Gee a: Ster!. 
Steril Py 00 each $1.40 each 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO 
112A Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Tox 


\ Gold Plates 
60e « 


Send for Free 
Catalogue 


ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell ry School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARD 

country. Lowest = 

ighest ron & 


EE 
fire. Hurry! wiite CRAFT. cA 
235-N. Pittsburgh 30, Pa 





for the first time a book on picture taking 


"Tells how to take : 7 
snapshots that c 
win praise” 


“Now | know 
about the 
different kinds 
of film" 


“Provides details 
& on a dozen 
picture - taking 
conditions” 


You’ve never been able to get a book like this before. 
Now it’s yours, free. 


A whole section analyzes twelve of the most popular 
kinds of pictures and gives all the facts and figures on 
how to take them. If you want good, interesting snap- 
shots, you'll sure find out how to get them in this book. 
If you want to know about your camera, its lens, its 
shutter, the films it uses, that’s all here, too. 

This book doesn’t cost you a red cent. You just write 
and say, ‘‘Let me have a copy of ‘It’s A Snap’.”’ 
Address John Van Guilder, Room 807 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


“Gives facts of 
photography in 
down-to-earth talk” 


“Told me how 
to take snapshots 
at night” 


~ 


"You ought to see 
the action shots 


Kodak Film . 
gets the picture < 
Its the film in the 


familiar yellow 





**4 UR Corner” this week has moved 

to Kansas City for the meeting of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

The meetings have scarcely begun as 
I write this “corner” but it’s good to see 
and meet many of the high school prin- 
cipals from the Middle West who sel- 
dom get to national conventions of 
administrators in Atlantic City 

At last year’s principals’ convention 
and this year, I’ve again been impressed 
by the thoroughness with which prin- 
cipals are digging into the problems of 
instruction as well as administration. I 
think, too, that classroom teachers will 
be glad to know how much attention 
principals are now giving to the problem 
of how the school can be administered 
more democratically. They all admit it 
is easier to run the school by directives, 
but they are almost unanimous in saving 
the school runs a lot better when the 
principal invites and gets a plentiful 
amount of democratic cooperation from 
his faculty and staff. 

The principals, too, are doing a great 
deal of “measuring” of themselves and 
their schools. They are inviting criticism. 
They are seeking more and more meth- 
ods of closer cooperation between the 
school and the community, with non- 
parents and businessmen, as well as with 
parents. 


“Life-Adjustment” Education 


And, of course, the “life adjustment” 
techniques of education were a favorite 
topic of conversation in several well- 
attended meetings. I was glad to note 
the approval of classroom discussion of 
th. sort of problems we have been dis- 
cu ing for many years in our magazines 
in Boy dates Girl,” “Right This Way,” 
“Ask Gay Head,” “Career Club,” “Fol- 
lowing the Films,” editorials, et cetera. 
I was glad that I might now forget com- 
pletely the letters of disapproval we re- 
ceived when we inaugurated “Boy dates 
Girl” in 1937 and about the same time 
our department, “Problems of Living,” 
by Dr. George Lawton, material from 
which he has recently reprinted in his 
“life-adjustment” book, How to Be 
Happy Though Young. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


. o 
Britain 
This week in Senior Scholastic 
and World Week 


MAGAZINES: “Insomnia in White- 
hall,” J. Fisher, Harper's, Jan. 1950. “Brit- 
ain’s Battle for Survival,” U. S. News, 
Dec. 16, 1949. “Britain's Women May 
Settle It,” Honor Croome, New York 
Times Magazine, Feb. 12, 1950. “Who- 
ever Wins, Britain Is Socialist,” U. S 
News, Feb. 10, 1950. “Election Issue: 
Jobs for All,” David C. Williams, Nation, 
Feb. 11, 1950. 

FILMS: The following visual mate- 
rials on politics and economics are se- 
lected titles from the large resources of 
the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Their 
catalog, available upon request, contains 
many other titles treating with other as- 
pects of the United Kingdom. All films 
are available for sale or rental. 

General Election—20 minutes. The 
mechanism of a general election in Brit- 
ain from inception to conclusion, filmed 
at Kettering during the 1945 election. 
(See illustration with article.) Booklet 
“Parliamentary Electoral Procedure in 
Britain” available with this film on re- 
quest. Local Government—11 minutes. 
A pictorial history of the development 
of local government from the times of 
Richard Coeur de Lion to the present. 

Your Very Good Health—10 minutes, 
color. Cartoon explaining the workings 
of the National Health Service Scheme. 
Charley's March of Time—9 minutes, 
color. Provisions of National Insurance 
Act. Cartoon. 

The Balance—10 minutes. The import- 
export balance principle as it applies to 
Britain. Caller Herrin-—19 minutes. The 
Scottish herring fisheries from the catch 
to the table—emphasis on economic 
problems involved and methods of sur- 
mounting them. Each For All—11 min- 
utes. Organization and work of the trade 
unions and the Trades Union Congress. 


Vocations 


For use with Career Club articles 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS: 
A new 32-page catalogue called 5-Star 
Catalogue of U. S. Government Publica- 
tions, free. Address: Supt. of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. It lists 150 selected publica- 
tions on hobbies, recreation, farming, 
trades, aviation, flowers, home building, 
etc. 

The Occupational Outlook Handbook, 


Bulletin No. 940, prepared by the U. S. 
Department of Labor, gives the latest 
information on several hundred occupa- 
tions. 453 pp. $1.75. Order from Supt. 
of Documents. Also ask for free list of 
bulletins in the “Occupational Outlook” 
Series. 

BOOKS: Jobs That Take You Places, 
by Joseph Leeming. David McKay Co., 
Philadelphia. $3. Excellent guide for 
overseas jobs—both for private firms and 
Government agencies. Gives names of 
firms and agencies to go to look for 
jobs. Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Loans, by S. Norman Feingold. Bellman 
Publishing Co., Inc., 83 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. $6. (A “must” for high 
school libraries and for educational 
counselors. ) 


Germany 
March 22 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Germany (Topic of 
the Month, Series A, No. 15), 1949, 25¢, 
Economic Service Agency, 1603 K 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Ger- 
many (World Geography Readers), by 
C. E. Feuchter & Others, 1948, 20¢, 
Charles E. Merrill Co., 400 S. Front 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

ARTICLES: “Germany,” Senior Scho- 
lastic (Special Issue), January 12, 1949. 
“Eagle Without the Swastika,” F. M. 
Hechinger, Harper's, January, 1950. 
“How Many Germans Are Buying De- 
mocracy?” J. P. O'Donnell, Saturday 
Evening Post, January 21, 1950. “Atlan- 
tic Report,” Atlantic, October, 1949. 

BOOKS: Dear Fatherland, Rest 
Quietly, by M. Bourke-White, $3.00 
(Simon & Schuster, 1946). 

FILMS: Bremen—Key to Seven Seas, 
10 minutes, sale or rent, United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Defeated People, 20 minutes, sale or 
rent, British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Problems of government in British Zone 
of Occupied Germany. Germany Today, 
16 minutes, apply, RKO-Radio Pictures, 
Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y. School in Cologne, 15 minutes, 
sale or rent, British Information Ser- 
vices. Problems in rebuilding educa- 
tional system in Germany. 

FILMSTRIPS: The following film- 
strips provide scenes of pre-war Ger- 
many; the people, industries, and cities. 

Germany, series of 5 strips, 30 frames 
each, sale, Stillfilm Corp., 8443 Melrose, 
Hollywood 46, Calif. Regional Geogra- 
phy; People and Occupations; Parts I & 
II; Cities; Berlin. 











“IT IS A NEW METHOD OUR TEACHER, 
MONSIEUR GERNAUX, THOUGHT OF”’ 


So writes 11-year-old Claude Briand of Nantes, France 


Just think! Airplanes meant bombs, death and terror to these French 
kids. But now, thanks to a teacher's vision, the airplane has become 
a symbol of life and hope — and faith in a new neighborliness 
among the peoples of a free world. 


HOW DOES TEACHER GERNAUX’S PROJECT REALLY WORK? 
See the March issue of UNITED NATIONS WORLD 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 


Take your class on o magic carpet tour 
of this fascinating world! There are no 
“‘strangers’’ anymore. No country should 
be “foreign’’ to us. The editors of 
UN WORLD, the first truly international 
magazine, offer to meet you teachers 
of America half way: TRY UN WORLD 
for 6 months for only $l—only HALF 
the regular price of $4 a year! 


TRYGVE LIE, SECRETARY GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS, SAYS 
THIS OF UN WORLD: 


Whet has impressed me porticularly 
is your effort to present in popular 
simple, straight-forward language the 
problems of the United Nations Organ 
ization, and of the peoples of the 
world. | like also the fact that you are 
dealing not only with political questions 
but with economic, social, cultural, artis 
tic matters of international interest 


UNITED NATIONS WORLD, The International Monthly 


319 East 44 Street 
New York 17, New York 


| AM A TEACHER. Let me try UN WORLD at the special HALF PRICE rate for 


teachers: 6 months for $1. 


Name. 





Home Address. 








City 


[) $1 enclosed 


(C0 bill me 


Pine RRA T 








Off the Press 


Big Government. The Meaning and Pur- 
pose of the Hoover Commission Re- 
port, by Frank Gervasi. McGraw-Hill, 
N. Y. 366 pp., $4. 


“Better government at a price the 
people can afford” was the aim of the 
commission created by the 80th Con 
gress in 1947. According to Frank Ger- 
vasi, journalist, Herbert Hoover’s claim 
to fame will rest in large part on his 
vigorous work in completing this monu- 
mental project for reorganization of the 
executive branch of our Federal gov- 
ernment. 

The bipartisan commission of twelve 
men, assisted by 300 researchers, traced 


| out each strand in the web of govern 


ment. It found a network “so vast and 
cumbersome .. . that it is surprising that 


| it functions at all.” It is even more sur- 
| prising that the commission was able to 
| present a report which has been adopted 
| in part and which may ultimately save 
| American taxpayers as much as four bil- 


lion dollars a year. 

In carving the report into digestible 
portions, Gervasi has made _ possible 
wider public inquiry into the progress 
of its implementation. There are three 


| major divisions of the book: the execu- 
| tive offices, departments concerned with 


domestic affairs, and the military arm of 
the government. It is perhaps beyond 


| the powers of any writer to make so de 


tailed a report easy reading. Gervasi has 
come close enough to give the general 
reader an insight into government in 
action. More important than the dollars 
to be saved is the possibility that straight- 
ening the executive arm will permit us 


| to carry out our worldwide responsibili- 


ties. 


Human Growth. The Story of How Life 
Begins and Goes On, by Lester F. 
Beck. Harcourt, Brace, N. Y. 124 pp., 
$2. 


Teen-agers will find satisfactory an- 
swers to many of their questions about 


| how life begins and sexual development 


in this straightforward book. Based on 
the educational film of the same title, 


| and written by Dr. Beck, Associate 


Professor of Psychology, University of 
Oregon, it fills a breach in most biology 


| textbooks. Two-color illustrations are 
helpful, but too frequently the author 


becomes bogged down in technical lan- 
guage. 

This book, if used with How to Tell 
Your Child About Sex (Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., N. Y.; 32 
pp., 20¢), will fortify parents and chil- 
dren against dangerous misconceptions 
about sex. 

—Howarp L, Hurwitz 





